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AMERICAN SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY AND THE WAR’ 
By DORWIN CARTWRIGHT 


RESEARCH CENTER FOR GROUP DYNAMICS 
MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 


ORLD WAR II was total war, 
WV involving the participation of 
civilian populations as never before. It 
required in this country the rapid mobi- 
lization of a tremendous military ma- 
chine from a civilian population reluc- 
tant to go to war. To develop over- 
whelming military power, a task of 
social organization was required unpar- 
alleled in history. Practical problems of 
social engineering sprang up over night 
which required solution before lunch. 
Many of these problems were tackled by 
social psychologists; many by psycholo- 
gists who had not thought of themselves 
as expert in this field; many were un- 
dertaken by social scientists from other 
academic disciplines; many by men of 
practical affairs; and, unfortunately, 
many were never faced at all. In any 
event, social psychologists did make ma- 
jor contributions to the war effort, and 
in return social psychology comes out 
of the war greatly altered by the ex- 
perience. 


1A description of progress in social psychol- 
ogy in other countries cannot be attempted 
here. Considerable work has been done, how- 
ever, particularly in England, and deserves 
special treatment. 


Prior to the war it could not be said 
exactly that social psychologists were 
cloistered in an ivory tower, for their 
subject-matter had to do with social 
events and behavior. Yet, the empirical 
study of significant social behavior had 
barely begun, and the center of gravity 
of research was still the investigation 
of attitudes, particularly those of col- 
lege students or others readily acces- 
sible to the campus. To be sure, public 
opinion polls were in existence, and field 
studies were occasionally done, but only 
during the war did a phrase like “action 
research” come into being and only very 
recently have social psychologists spok- 
en with much confidence of the possibil- 
ity of a scientifically grounded social 
engineering. Before the war a social 
psychologist could stay near the campus 
with a clear conscience; now such con- 
duct is, to say the least, out of date. 

A major prewar deterrent to the 
study of “real” social behavior lay in 
the fact that rarely did social psycholo- 
gists have natural access to social 
groups nor sufficient money to carry out 
research on the grand scale required in 
the study of major social problems. The 


war provided both of these prerequi- 
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sites. Whatever happens to specific war- 
time governmental social research agen- 
cies and whatever the fate of the social 
sciences in the National Science Bill, 
governmental expenditures for social 
psychological research will never again 
reach the low levels of the prewar era. 
Government administrators in suffici- 
ently large numbers have come to see 
the value of such research to guarantee 
its wide-scale continuation. Moreover, 
by working with government, business, 
labor, and social agencies during the 
war, social psychologists have developed 
effective contacts with practical people 
so that the larger social world is now 
more readily accessible as a scientific 
laboratory. 

In yet another way the war has 
changed the whole manner in which so- 
cial psychologists approach their work. 
Concentration on administrative rather 
than theoretical problems has thrown 
social psychologists into intimate con- 
tact with neighboring academic disci- 
plines, particularly sociology, anthropol- 
ogy, and economics. In the field of pub- 
lic opinion research, for example, all 
four fields were represented in equally 
central positions in the research groups 
in Washington. It has become clear that 
practical social problems require the 
combined knowledge and skill of vari- 
ous disciplines if they are to be fruit- 
fully solved, and many now believe that 
even theoretical and systematic prob- 
lems require the same type of interac- 
tion. 


It is one thing, however, to pool. 


knowledge, but it is an entirely differ- 
ent matter to work cooperatively upon 
the same project. Before the war, the 
whole emphasis of our graduate schools 
was the training of individuals to be 
competent, clever, and critical. To be 
able to find flaws in others’ research 
gave prestige. This emphasis upon 
competitive individualism was meager 


training for the cooperative work re. 
quired by large wartime research or. 
ganizations, and many highly competent 
people found the social adjustments dif. 
ficult to make. But those who learned 
how to take full advantage of the po. 
tentialities of real cooperative research 
now believe that the goal is worth train. 
ing for. It is possible that graduate 
students of the future may be given 
some training in real cooperation, and 
it is even barely conceivable that in the 
dim future a group of students may be 
permitted to submit a joint thesis. 

A final feature of the war experience 
promises less profound but still impor- 
tant effects upon future work in social 
psychology. Most wartime research was 
done under terrific pressure of time. At 
first academic psychologists felt deeply 
frustrated that the full significance of 
data could not be extracted before dead 
lines imposed by impatient administra- 
tors. In time, however, many felt that 
working under pressure forced upon 
them a new skill in distinguishing es- 
sentials from inconsequential by-paths. 
While it is possible that the rate of pro- 
duction of these people may decline as 
the external pressures are reduced, it 
seems likely that research efficiency and 
productivity will be valued more highly 
than ever before. 

These are the gross features which 
characterize social psychology as it 
emerges from the war. But let us be 
more specific. What was the exact na- 
ture of the activities that brought about 
this change? What did social psychole 
gists do to change their outlook so bas- 
ically? 


MAJOR AREAS OF ACTIVITY 


The great variety of research activ- 
ities undertaken by social psychologists 
defies ready classification. It would be 
possible to group research by organiza- 


tions or by techniques. In the brief 
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space available here, however, many im- 
portant projects would have to be 
slighted. On the other hand, it does ap- 
pear feasible to enumerate the major 
purposes served by the various types of 
projects and to sight only illustrative 
examples under each. 
1. Civilian Morale and Welfare 

The problems of maintaining civilian 
morale, perhaps more than any others, 
captured the interest of social psycholo- 
gists during the war. The Society for 


) the Psycholcgical Study of Social Issues 


published its yearbook’ on the subject 
early in 1942; the Harvard Seminar in 
Psychological Problems of Morale pre- 
pared worksheets which were widely 
circulated among governmental agen- 
cies; the Bureau of Intelligence of 
0.W.I., through both intensive and poll- 
ing interviews, made a number of na- 
tional studies; and private polling or- 
ganizations investigated many aspects 
of the problem for various agencies. 
Other research groups developed morale 
scales and investigated the more theo- 


| retical problems. 


Particular attention was given, prin- 
cipally by nongovernmental groups, to 
reducing the disruptive effects on mo- 
rale caused by rumor. The development 
of “rumor clinics” in which newspapers 
publish rumors branded as such came 
early in the war following the work of 
Floyd and Gordon Allport and of 
Knapp. Interest in rumor waned, how- 
ever, as victory became more certain, 
and the few projects undertaken by the 
government were soon abandoned. 

Even though Hitler’s program of “di- 
vide and conquer” made it all too clear 
how disastrous to national unity fric- 
tion between groups can be, only a rela- 
tively small program of research on mi- 
nority problems was undertaken by 
governmental agencies. One notable 


2G. Watson, editor. Civilian Morale. Bos- 
ton: Houghton Mifflin, 1942. 


project, however, was that of the Army 
concerning the effects of various types 
and degrees of segregation of troops. 
Private research groups did the bulk 
of the work, a particularly significant 
development being the establishment of 
an “action research” organization, the 
Commission on Community Interrela- 
tions of the American Jewish Congress. 
Social psychologists served more direct- 
ly in the line of action through various 
community agencies and through edu- 
cational projects such as the Harvard 
group’s ABC’s of Scapegoating.® 

Within the general area of civilian 
morale a particularly crucial wartime 
problem was the maintenance of morale 
among industrial workers. Since it was 
clear that military power was directly 
dependent upon such phenomena as ab- 
senteeism, turnover, conflict between 
old and new workers, and the adjust- 
ment of minority groups of workers, 
various governmental and private 
groups embarked upon extensive re- 
search and action programs. Intensive 
interviews with representative samples 
of workers revealed the level of morale 
in the major industries; case studies of 
individual plants added further knowl- 
edge; while evaluation of specific mo- 
rale-building devices, such as awards, 
movies, music, and the like helped guide 
the total program. Basic research upon 
the effects of organization and atmos- 
phere of groups by McGregor, Lippitt, 
Bavelas, French, and others led to ex- 
tensive leadership-training programs in 
industry, government, and the Armed 
Forces. 

The importance of the media of com- 
munication for maintaining morale in 
time of war was not neglected by social 
psychologists. Prior to the war basic 
research by Lazarsfeld, Lasswell, and 


8 Harvard University, Department of Psy- 
chology. The ABC’s of Scapegoating. Chicago: 
Central YMCA College, 1942. 
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others, had prepared the ground for spe- 
cial wartime projects. In the motion 
picture industry social scientists have 
worked closely with the Hollywood 
Writers Mobilization and others to 
maximize the contribution of movies to 
winning the war. The establishment of 
the Hollywood Quarterly is a postwar 
offspring of this marriage. A specific 
application of research on newspaper 
reading was F. H. Allport’s study of the 
effect of war news headlines upon mo- 
rale which led to a change of policy in 
the release of news by the Navy. 

Bearing more directly on civilian wel- 
fare was the study of the wartime prob- 
lems of children. Although little work 
was undertaken by governmental agen- 
cies, social psychologists were active. 
Through studies of family disruption 
caused by the draft, of neglected chil- 
dren of working mothers, of war-creat- 
ed anxieties, and of other tragic impacts 
of war on children, much was learned 
about the social and motivational make- 
up of the child. 


2. Psychological Warfare and Military 
Administration. 

This war witnessed extensive expan- 
sion of what is known as psychological 
warfare, including such techniques as 
short-wave propaganda, dropping leaf- 
lets or planting rumors behind enemy 
lines, and informing the enemy that 
specific cities would be bombed. While 
much of the work of the O.S.S., the 
Psychological Warfare Division of the 
Army, the O.W.I., and other agencies, 
is still secret, it is possible to indicate 
the nature of some of the activities of 
this kind. 

One of the first war agencies to em- 
ploy social psychologists was the For- 
eign Broadcast Intelligence Service un- 
der the research supervision of Good- 
win Watson. Through systematic moni- 
toring and analysis of broadcasts from 


foreign countries, regular reports oy 
the morale and intentions of the enemy 
could be made available to key govern. 
mental officials. This work aided ma. 
terially in the preparation of propagan. 
da directed against the enemy, another 
activity in which social psychologists 
played central roles. 


In tackling the problem of how to 
make individuals or units surrender 
more readily, various types of research 
were employed. For example, captured 
letters and diaries were analyzed to re. 
veal weak spots in the enemy’s psycho- 
logical armor. Studies of the cultural 
peculiarities of different groups, some. 
times employing actual experiments 
with members of different nationality 
groups, proved most helpful. 


The whole question of national char- 
acter was forced to the top of research 
programs by these and other demands 
of psychological warfare and military 
operation in foreign lands. The prepa- 
ration of propaganda campaigns against 
the enemy, maintenance of friendly re 
lations with allies, administration of oc- 
cupied territories, and many other tasks 
of waging war could not be effective if 
carried out in a vacuum of cultural un- 
derstanding. Throughout the war, an- 
thropologists and social psychologists 
worked closely together on these prob- 
lems. 


A monumental job of evaluating na- 
tional morale in enemy countries was 
carried through by the Morale Division 
of the Strategic Bombing Survey under 
the direction of Rensis Likert. Work- 
ing both in Germany and Japan, a large 
staff of social scientists systematically 
appraised the effects of strategic bomb 
ing on the will of the enemy to resist. 
Both from the point of view of tech- 
niques and findings was this project 4 
milestone in the history of social psy- 
chology. 
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Psychological warfare must defend 


) as well as attack, and the maintenance 


of high morale among our own troops 


' was guided by more scientifically ori- 


ented procedures in this war than ever 


) before. Outstanding were the achieve- 
' ments of the Information and Educa- 
\ tion Branch of the War Department. 
| Through interviews, questionnaires, and 


experiments, an elaborate program of 


» morale building was constantly evalu- 
» ated and improved. In the Army, Navy, 
) and Public Health Service, techniques of 
» leadership training developed in group 
» work and industry were applied to im- 


prove the leadership component of good 


= morale. 


In yet another way social psycholo- 
gists contributed to military success. 
Early in the war it was found that mili- 
tary operations required the rapid or- 
ganization of liberated and conquered 
peoples. Thus, in the Italian campaign 
and later in France, the Army made use 
of public opinion techniques to obtain 
important intelligence regarding prob- 
lems of civil administration. Growing 
out of this experience, occupation au- 
thorities have conducted public opinion 
polls periodically in Germany since the 
end of the war. In attempting to shape 
an intelligent re-education program spe- 
cial studies on the problems of re-edu- 
cating German youth and prisoners of 
On the whole, 
however, governing officials have been 
slower than officials in this country to 
recognize the assistance which existing 
techniques can give in their work. 


3. Civilian Governmental Administra- 
tion 


The use of public opinion research in 
governmental administration has ex- 
perienced phenomenal growth during 
the war. The Department of Agricul- 
ture pioneered in this field before the 
war through its Division of Program 


Surveys, and with the advent of war, 
expanded this group to work in urban 
and rural areas for other agencies. In 
addition, a polling organization was 
formed in the O.W.I., and several pri- 
vate polling agencies were employed to 
do government work. 

Agencies dealing with the production 
and distribution of food faced many 
problems during the war which called 
for special research. Anthropologists 
and social psychologists working to- 
gether on the Committee on Food Hab- 
its of the National Research Council and 
elsewhere, provided basic knowledge 
about the dynamic of food habits. More 
specifically, to evaluate the effectiveness 
of nutrition programs and measures for 
increasing agricultural production, the 
Division of Program Surveys conducted 
a series of surveys for the War Food 
Administration. 

Bringing together economists and so- 
cial psychologists, a new field of re- 
search has developed within the govern- 
ment to cope with the economic disloca- 
tions created by the war. The War Bond 
Program, from its beginning, was guid- 
ed constantly by research of the type 
developed by Likert and his associates. 
The Office of Civilian Requirements of 
the W.P.B. learned through periodic na- 
tional studies exactly what shortages 
were causing greatest hardships, there- 
by making it possible to assign prior- 
ities for civilian production in an intel- 
ligent way. Investigation of the deter- 
minants of spending and saving has 
helped the Treasury, Federal Reserve 
Board, and O.P.A. to anticipate infla- 
tionary developments and to devise 
combative programs. 

In the field of international relations, 
too, psychologists have been active. The 
State Department has made regular use 
of public opinion data, many of which 
have been collected specifically for its 
use. While the details of these projects 
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are still not public knowledge, it is 
known that information about Ameri- 
can attitudes toward international prob- 
lems has been used in discussions be- 
tween American officials and those of 
other members of the Big Three. 


PROSPECT 


Many of the research projects under- 
taken during the war have significance 
for the postwar period, while others are 
now possible only because of the war 
experience. Research upon the prob- 
lems of readjustment faced by veterans, 
for example, can be more effective due 
to spadework done during the war. 
Postwar planning for the economic fu- 
ture of the country can now be based 
upon a rapidly developing field of 
knowledge. The postwar importance of 
social science in practical affairs is per- 
haps indicated by the fact that one bill 
before Congress now proposes to re- 
quire surveys of consumer demand, la- 
bor force, and other psychological-eco- 
nomic matters before allotting annual 
Federal expenditures. It is to be hoped 
that social psychological research and 
knowlege will also be brought to bear 
upon the significant problems of world 
organization and international peace. 

What the effects of the war experi- 
ence will be upon departmental organi- 
zation within the universities is a ques- 
tion for the future, but already signs 
are pointing to significant trends. Clos- 
er collaboration between traditionally 
separated disciplines is one. At Har- 
vard, for instance, a new Department 


of Social Relations has been establishe 
to be composed of sociologists, socia] 
psychologists, and cultural anthropolo. 
gists. And the older idea of an Insti. 
tute for Human Relations seems to be 
growing in popularity. Other indica. 
tions point to a spread of research 
organizations working along inter-dis. 
ciplinary lines upon a common practica] 
problem. Examples are the Industria] 
Relations Section at M. I. T., which is 
composed of economists and social psy- 
chologists, and the University of Chica- 
go project on the social implications of 
the atomic bomb. 

Provision within the universities of 
facilities for active work by scientists 
in the arena of practical affairs is a 
second trend. At M. I. T., for example, 
the newly established Research Center 
for Group Dynamics is organized to de 
velop basic concepts and techniques for 
studying group dynamics in industry, 
education, government, and community 
life. A central fund of methods and 
theoretical findings will be developed 
from and applied to these fields. 

American social psychology has truly 
come of age during this war. It has 
proved itself capable of giving real aid 
to the country in time of crisis while 
strengthening itself for future contri- 
butions. From our experiences of 
World War II we now have some reason 
to hope that the vastly more compli- 
cated social problems of the atomic age 
may be met with sufficiently advanced 
scientific techniques to allow mankind 
to survive the social crisis which we face. 





MILITARY TRAINING AND THE USEFUL PARTS 
OF LEARNING THEORY 


By DAEL WOLFLE 


APPLIED PSYCHOLOGY PANEL 
NATIONAL DEFENSE RESEARCH COMMITTEE 


STRIKING fact about the success- 

ful application of psychological 
principles to the training of military 
specialists in World War II was that 
very substantial help was given by sys- 
tematically applying only a very few of 
the principles of learning. Some learn- 
ing principles are irrelevant to the 
problems of military training. Others 
were already well accepted parts of 
military training doctrine. Between 
these extremes lie a half dozen or so 
important principles which have fre- 
quently been neglected. By altering 
training programs and methods to com- 
ply with these few principles, the mili- 
tary psychologist was able to improve 
} materially the training of radio opera- 
tors, gunners, bombardiers, and other 
military specialists. 

Many of the topics traditionally in- 
cluded in a textbook on the psychology 
of learning are of little practical value 
in military situations. Opportunities 
are rare to improve military training 
by applying our knowledge of the rela- 
tion between learning ability and chron- 
ological age, or by what is known about 
nonsense syllables, remote associations, 
or serial relations. The reasons for the 
uselessness of some of these topics are 
obvious. In an age range restricted to 
men at the peak of physical vitality 
there is little room for any relation be- 
tween age and learning ability to ap- 
pear or to be important. Such topics as 
nonsense syllables, remote associations, 
and serial relations are unimportant in 


military training, for memorizing word 
lists is seldom required. 

A number of important principles of 
learning are already well entrenched in 
military training doctrine. The useful- 
ness of overlearning was recognized by 
many officers, although its application 
varied. The speed required in training 
men frequently prevented even a close 
approach to overlearning. In other cases, 
the enthusiasm of an officer or the neces- 
sity of keeping men busy produced an 
overdose of the principle. A second gen- 
erally recognized point is that skill is lost 
during periods without practice. Review 
and refresher courses were established 
to prevent or repair this loss. A third 
principle is the policy of making train- 
ing situations as much like combat situ- 
ations as possible. This principle has 
appealed to the military authorities 
with the result that men went through 
some very realistic battle practice and 
combat maneuvers. Finally, military 
thinking long ago accepted the doctrine 
that one learns by doing, and systematic 
drill has long been required of all 
recruits. 

The principles which were most im- 
mediately useful in helping to improve 
military training, but which had not in 
1942 become standard parts of military 
doctrine, were those which improved 
the organization and presentation of 
the material to be learned, and hence 
improved the motivation of the men in 
training. 

1. Distribution of practice.—In war 
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time men must be trained quickly. 
There is an understandable temptation 
to crowd practice into a few days or 
weeks, and to give the men long hours 
of drill in order to develop quickly the 
skills necessary for combat. But this 
massing of practice is not always nec- 
essary. It was sometimes possible, by 
rearranging a training schedule, to 
spread practice on an important skill 
over a greater number of days without 
increasing the total length of the train- 
ing period. Neither are the long hours 
of drill always necessary. It was some- 
times possible to reduce the number of 
hours of drill without loss in the amount 
learned. In one army camp, men being 
trained as radio operators drilled seven 
hours a day on radio code. Reducing 
the schedule from seven to four hours 
a day allowed the men to learn just as 
rapidly, freed time for other activities, 
and greatly improved the morale of the 
men in training. 

2. Active participation.—Active par- 
ticipation by the learner has generally 
been found superior to passive receptiv- 
ity. In instruction with which they had 
a good deal of prewar experience the 
Services generally made use of this 
principle. It was sometimes forgotten, 
however, in the hurried preparation of 
wartime courses. The military psy- 
chologist frequently was able to improve 
these courses by making them more 
practical, less bookish, and by insisting 
upon a greater amount of active par- 
ticipation by the men. One simple ap- 
plication of the principle was in teach- 
ing men the phonetic alphabet (Able 
for A, Baker for B, Charlie for C, 
etc.). Having the men call out the pho- 
netic equivalents, each time the letters 
were presented, was shown to be much 
superior to letting the men see the let- 
ter and its phonetic equivalent for an 
equal number of times. 

3. Variation of material. — Failure 


to vary the training material sufficiently 
has been an easily corrected fault. Some 
radio schools, for example, repeated the 
same drill material so frequently tha} 
the men partially or completely memo. 
rized a particular sequence of charar. 
ters instead of mastering the individya) 
characters well enough to recognize 
them in any sequence. The remedy wa; 
obvious, and radio code training was 
improved in a number of schools by the 
relatively simple method of increasing 
the amount and variety of practice ma- 
terial given the learner. 

The same general principle was ap- 
plied, with beneficial results, to other 
types of military drill. A group of ra- 
dar operators, for example, was found 
being given such monotonous and un- 
varied instruction that they became less 
accurate in locating targets than they 
were at the start of training. Varying 
the drills, and giving the men better 
knowledge of the results of their prac- 
tice made them improve with practice 
instead of getting worse. 

Greater variation in drill material 
also helped to improve motivation. Re- 
quiring men to perform the same task in 
the same way day after day can quickly 
lead to complete boredom. Psychologists, 
knowing that active and interested par- 
ticipation by the learner speeds learn- 
ing, were able to suggest new problems, 
variations on old methods, and other 
ways of varying the activity of the men 
in training in order to maintain their 
interest and enthusiasm. 

4. Accurate records of progress— 
Accurate progress records are useful in 
two ways. They aid the instructor in 
coaching the trainee to mastery of his 
task. And they provide better motiva- 
tion for the men in training. Psycholo- 
gists helped to secure accurate records 
of performance in a variety of ways- 
by developing simple and usable forms 
for recording a man’s performance, by 
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improving the kinds of scores which 
) were recorded, and by designing and 
) building scoring attachments for train- 
Sing equipment which was originally 
) built without any. In all these cases the 


improved scores provided better meas- 


i ures of progress and better checks on 
I the quality of training. 


Improved performance records also 


J helped to motivate the men. Posting 
) scores, keeping individual learning 
" curves, and competition between groups 
> or individuals are all good motivational 
') devices. The effectiveness of each de- 
) pends upon accurate performance rec- 
\ords. By improving scoring systems, 
+ and by making better use of scores, the 
© psychologist contributed to more effec- 
» tive military training. 


5. Knowledge of results.—Giving the 


men in training an immediate knowl- 
) edge of the results of their trials was 


one of the most useful single contribu- 
tions the psychologist made to military 
training. Instances occurred where 
men, presumably learning to operate a 


= complex weapon, were simply told to 


“practice for a while,” without being 


) given any information on the results of 


their practice or the quality of their 


| performance. In some of these cases the 


men got worse and worse instead of im- 
proving with practice. Again the rem- 


| edy is obvious to one who knows the 


literature of learning studies. Inform 
each man, as soon as possible after each 
trial, how he has done. If well, tell him 
so. If wrong, tell him where. 

As an example, in training gun point- 


) ers, tracking errors were reduced by 


equipping the gun director with an aux- 
iliary sight. Through this “check sight” 
an instructor saw exactly what the 
tracker saw, and could tell him immedi- 
ately when he was tracking well and 
what mistakes he was making when his 
tracking was poor. 


6. Systematic lesson plans.—Putting 
these principles into practice required 
the training of instructors and the writ- 
ing of lesson plans. Good instruction 
can be obtained from relatively inex- 
perienced teachers if they are told in 
detail how to proceed. Industrial psy- 
chologists and some verbally facile “‘ap- 
paratus men” wrote effective, detailed, 
and vivid plans in which the material 
to be learned was organized in simple 
logical form. Lesson plans of this type 
state the objective of each lesson and 
the methods of reaching it, present the 
simpler material first, the complex later. 
They tell the instructor when and how 
to use questions, reviews, examinations, 
and appropriate teaching aids. By do- 
ing these things they solve many of the 
problems which puzzle inexperienced 
teachers. They make for better stand- 
ardized instruction. And they give 
every trainee some benefit of the knowl- 
edge and skill of the expert who wrote 
the lesson plans. 

Numerically this list is not very im- 
posing. Practically, the important stock 
in trade of the psychologist working on 
military training problems consisted of 
these principles: 


1. Improve the distribution of prac- 
tice. 


2. Secure active participation of the 
trainee. 

. Vary the practice material. 

. Develop accurate performance rec- 
ords. 

. Give the men an immediate knowl- 
edge of the results of their prac- 
tice. 

. Write clear detailed plans for the 
instructor. 


The judicious application of these 
principles helped speed the training of 
a victorious army and navy. 
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HE TASK of the assessment board 
T of the Office of Strategic Services 
was that of judging the suitability of 
each candidate for a proposed assign- 
ment overseas, and of placing him in 
one of five categories: not recommend- 
ed; doubtful; recommended with quali- 
fications; recommended; highly recom- 
mended. During the early months of 
the program the candidate’s personality 
was assessed solely in relation to the 
mission selected for him by the recruit- 
ing and branch officers. Later, after it 
was discovered that many men, on ar- 
rival in the overseas theater of opera- 
tions, were assigned jobs for which they 
had not been assessed, an additional 
practice was instituted: that of assess- 
ing a candidate’s fitness in relation to 
nine large job categories as well as in 
relation to the particular jeb proposed 
for him. 

As a servicing agency the chief aim 
of the assessment board was to discrimi- 
nate unfitness, and so, in this respect, 
its role could be compared to that of the 
conventional screening unit, were it not 
for two significant differences: first, the 
OSS board had to appraise the relative 
usefulness of men and women who fell, 
for the most part, in the middle and up- 
per ranges of the distribution curve of 
general effectiveness or of one or an- 
other special ability, people who had 
already been selected because of the skill 
they had manifested in some field of ac- 
tivity ; and, second, these men and wom- 


en had to be assessed in respect to a 
number of additional personality quali- 
fications — social relations, leadership, 
discretion (disposition and ability to 
withhold confidential information), and 
so forth. The usual screening devices, 
based on elementalistic principles, 
though efficient in distinguishing peo- 
ple who, because of one or another 
marked defect or handicap, are incapa- 
ble of functioning effectively, are not so 
successful in discriminating degrees of 
effectiveness among those whose test 
scores fall above the usual level of ac- 
ceptability. Furthermore, none of the 
conventional screening devices are de- 
signed to test social qualifications—good 
will, tact, teamwork, freedom from dis- 
turbing prejudices, freedom from an- 
noying traits, and so forth. 

Also, besides eliminating the candi- 
dates who did not measure up to the 
relatively high OSS standard of overall 
acceptability, the assessment board was 
expected to predict the performance lev- 
el of each candidate in fulfilling a desig- 
nated role in a designated area of oper- 
ations (e.g., branch chief in Cairo, lead- 
er of native resistance groups in Burma, 
etc.) and, in addition, to write a per- 
sonality sketch of the candidate, which 
would assist his superior officer, or sv- 
pervisor, in dealing with him, or in de- 
ciding to which specific place, specific 
group, and specific function he should be 
assigned. 

To accomplish all this it wos id- 
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ASSESSMENT OF OSS PERSONNEL TT 


ered necessary to set up a program of 


assessment according to organismic 
(gestalt) principles, that is to say, to 
design a variety of tasks-in-situations 
which would test a man’s effectiveness 


' in performing functions of the same 


type and at the same integrative level, 


» and under somewhat similar conditnons, 
} as those he would be required to perform 


in the field. For OSS personnel this 
meant, among other things, that a candi- 


} date would have to be confronted by a 


succession of varied novel assignments— 
requiring quick planning, coordination 
of muscles with or without instruments 
andjor the coordination of ideas and 
words—many of which assignments 
would have to be executed in collabora- 
tion with other people. Make-believe, 
yet to a degree, realistic test situations 
conform to organismic principles in so 
far as they call for functional opera- 
tions, or proceedings, of personality at a 
relatively high level of differentiation 
and integration, the level that must be 
sustained if one is to act appropriately 
and efficiently in everyday life, especial- 


5 ly in a policy-making, administrative or 


executive capacity. 

The assessment board also complied 
with organismic principles in so far as 
they attempted in each case to synthe- 
size significant observations of behav- 
ior into partial formulations of the per- 
sonality of the candidate, and from 
these formulations to deduce the behav- 
ior that could be expected of him in this 
or that situation in the theater. In 
other words, the task of assessment, as 
an iftellectual proceeding, was a matter 
of diagnosis (inferring general tenden- 
cies and traits and their interrelations 
from a number of specific signs), and 
prognosis (on the basis of what is 
known about these tendencies, traits 
and relations, to predict future patterns 
of behavior) and finally, with the latter 
in mind, to decide on the suitability of 


the candidate. This differs from the 
elementalistic mode of appraisal which 
consists of a series of objective meas- 
urements of relatively simple processes 
or isolated traits, which leads to a final 
decision based on a list of scores weight- 
ed in connection with known correla- 
tions between scores and levels of per- 
formance (as determined in previous 
studies of similar groups). The elemen- 
talistic method does not call for a diag- 
nosis of the personality. 

The bulk of OSS assessment in the 
United States was done at Station S 
which was located on a hundred-acre 
farm, fifteen miles from Washington, 
and at Station W in Washington, D.C. 
The former had a three-and-a-half day 
program, the latter a one-day program 
of procedures. This paper is limited to 
an account of the conditions that pre- 
vailed and the techniques that were em- 
ployed at Station S. 


There a senior staff of about 7 psy- 
chologists, psychiatrists, and _ sociolo- 
gists, and a junior staff of about 8 
graduate students of psychology lived 
intimately with groups of approximate- 
ly 18 candidates, who, in the course of 
their three and a half days in the Area, 
were entertained and tested and as- 
sessed in a variety of ways. 

Regardless of military rank or civil- 
ian status, all candidates arrived at S 
in army fatigues and during the period 
of their stay hid their identities from 
each other by means of fictitious names 
and stories of their lives. 

The final evaluation of each candi- 
date and the judgment of his suitabil- 
ity for his proposed assignment came 
from a number of sources and proce- 
dures: 

1. Casual observations. These were 
made constantly, since staff and candi- 
dates lived together in one house, ate 
in the same hall, relaxed in a common 
livingroom, and played games together 
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both in- and out-of-doors. 

2. Standardized tests of abstract in- 
telligence, of mechanical comprehen- 
sion, etc. These were paper-and pencil 
tests of both group and individual type. 

3. Projective tests, such as Sentence 
Completion, Thematic Apperception 
Test, Rapid Projection Test, the Ror- 
schach, and so forth, used primarily to 
uncover repressed tendencies which 
might affect a candidate’s motivation or 
emotional stability. 

4. Personal history interviews with 
each candidate lasting at least an hour 
and a half, in preparation for which the 
interviewer examined a Personal His- 
tory Form filled out by the candidate, 
his standard test scores, and his per- 
formance on the projective tests, and in 
the course of which the interviewer 
sought insight into the structure and dy- 
namics of the candidate’s personality 
and his motivational, emotional, and in- 
tellectual fitness for his assignment. 

5. Group situational tests in which 
4 to 7 candidates were faced with the 
task of solving a problem, either in- 
doors or outdoors, in some cases with a 
group leader assigned and in other situ- 
ations with no leader designated. Group 
situations of this sort were first intro- 
duced by the British W.O.S.B.’s (War 
Officer Selection Boards) in their test- 
ing of officer candidates. 

In Leaderless Group Situations the 
development of group structure could be 
observed as well as the contribution of 
each man to it, his practical intelligence, 
his leadership, his energy and initiative, 
his social relations, and in outdoor situ- 
ations, his physical ability. Typical 
leaderless group situations at S were: 

a) Wall Test. A group of 6 men 
were brought to one of two parallel 
walls, 8 feet apart and 10 feet high, and 
told that their task was to get them- 
selves and a “king-size bazooka” (ac- 
tually a heavy 8-foot log) over the two 


walls and down on the far side withoy 
getting down between the walls. 

b) Discussion Test. A group of six 
men, sitting around a table, were aske 
to discuss for half an hour the question, 
“What are the major postwar problems 
which the United States will face afte; 
the war?” and at the end of that time 
to choose one of their group to present 
their conclusions to the staff. 

In Assigned Leadership Problems 
each member of the group was, in tur, 
assigned to lead his group in solving 
some problem, for example, crossing g 
mined road, searching an agent’s room 
in enemy-occupied territory, and » 
forth, situational tests in which fact 
and fancy were fused. 


Ne ee are 


6. Individual Situational Tests in ; 
which a candidate met a situation alone, & 


such, for example, as: 

a) 
was shown a glorified tinker-toy with 
which he was instructed to build a } 
foot cube with 7-foot diagonals in ten 
minutes with the aid of 2 helpers whom 
he was to direct. The “helpers” were 


Construction Test. The candidate E 


members of the junior staff who soo 


turned the situation into a test of the 
candidate’s frustration-tolerance by be 
coming increasingly lazy, recalcitrant, 
and insulting. No candidate ever con- 
pleted this task, and there were thos 
who became either markedly upset or 
enraged by the humiliations they suf- 
fered. 

b) Stress Interview. The candidate 
was told to assume that he had just been 
caught going through a secret file in 
government building in Washington, 
and, after ten minutes in which to think 
up an innocent and plausible explana 
tion for his presence there, he reported 
to a basement room where, under the 
glare of a spotlight, he was given 4 
grilling cross-examination on the details 
of his story in an attempt to confuse 
and disquiet him as much as possible. 
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7. An obstacle course to test the can- 
) didate’s physical ability, especially his 
) daring and agility. 

> 8. Tests of observing and reporting, 
for example, the terrain at S, personal 
effects left in a room, a map, contents 
" of a brief case, etc. 


9. Tests of propaganda skills, for 


: example, a script for a spot radio broad- 
) cast and a pamphlet to disturb Japanése 


workers in Manchuria. 
10. Psychodrama. Situations tailor- 


) made for each candidate to reveal his 


ability to cope with difficult social situ- 


) ations vis-a-vis another candidate. 


11. Debate. Toward the end of the 
program a convivial evening party was 
held with hard liquor for both candi- 
dates and staff with a more or less in- 
formal discussion or debate by the can- 
didates on a timely topic, such as, 
“What are we fighting for?” “What 


® should the Allies do with Germany after 


the war?” etc. The party which lasted 
usually long past midnight often re- 
vealed aspects of the candidates’ per- 


* sonalities not seen in soberer states. 


12. Sociometric questionnaire given 


) candidates on the last day which re- 


vealed their opinions of the colleagues, 
those whom they would choose as their 
leaders, those whom they would accept 
socially and those whom they would re- 
ject, those who were most dogmatic, 
most inconspicuous, most irritating, etc. 

13. Judgment of others. As a test 
of their ability to size up others each 
candidate was asked to write a person- 
ality sketch for each of the five men in 
the group whom he had come to know 
best during his stay at S. 

Material from all these sources, inter- 
preted in the light of the picture of the 
man obtained in the personal history in- 
terview, and, in turn, correcting that 
picture, was utilized in writing the 
Evaluation Note on the candidate which 


© constituted the main part of the S Fi- 


nal Report. In this note of six to seven 
hundred words an attempt was made to 
convey in nontechnical terms the main 
features of the character structure of 
the candidate. 

A second part of the Final Report 
consisted of ratings on a six-point scale 
(very inferior; inferior; low average; 
high average; superior; very superior) 
of ten variables of personality, the first 
seven of which were considered impor- 
tant for all candidates, the last three of 
which were necessary for certain types 
of assignment. 

These variables were: 


1. Motivation for Assignment: the de- 
gree to which a man felt impelled to 
contribute to the war effort; his in- 
interest in the proposed assign- 
ment. 

. Energy and Zest: average level of 
purposive activity and initiative. 

. Practical Intelligence: skill in deal- 
ing with things, with people and 
with ideas. 

. Emotional Stability: goverance of 
emotions under stress; absence of 
anxiety, anger and depression; ab- 
sence of neurotic symptoms. 

. Social Relations: ability to get along 
with all kinds of people; coopera- 
tiveness ; absence of annoying traits. 

. Leadership Ability: ability to or- 
ganize groups and evoke coopera- 
tion and respect. 

. Security: ability to keep secrets 
and maintain cover. 

. Physical Ability: agility, daring, 
ruggedness. 

. Observation and Reporting: ability 
to observe and remember significant 
facts: to evaluate information; to 
report accurately and concisely. 

. Propaganda Skills: ability to devise 
and execute subsersive measures for 
disintegrating the morale of the 
enemy. 
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In order the more adequately to ob- 
serve candidates and to rate them on 
the variables of personality relevant for 
their assignments each class of 18 was 
divided into 3 subgroups of 6 men, to 
which a team of 2 senior and 1 junior 
staff members was assigned. It was the 
responsibility of this staff team to in- 
terview their 6 candidates and to rate 
them in various situations and tests, 
and to prepare the Final Report on each 
of them. This provided that the ratings 
of all personality variables of each can- 
didate rated in a situation was the re- 
sult of at least 3 independent ratings 
combined with final ratings in substaff 
conferences in which the performance 
of each candidate and its meaning were 
discussed at some length. 

Since there were, in all, 35 proce- 
dures, and since each procedure provid- 
ed an opportunity to rate 1 to 4 vari- 
ables, there were anywhere from 2 to 
10 scores for every candidate on each 
of the 10 variables by the end of the 
three and a half days of assessment. 
These ratings for each candidate were 
represented by colored pins placed on 
a huge scoreboard at one end of the staff 
room. For every rating above average 
a red pin was inserted, and for every 
rating below average a blue one, thus 
yielding an easily grasped picture of 
each man’s performance in all proce- 
dures at S at the time his case was dis- 
cussed by the entire staff at its final 
meeting on the afternoon and evening 
of the last day of a class. 

At this staff meeting it was the cus- 
tom to have the first part of the Evalua- 
tion Note on a candidate read by the 
senior staff member who had inter- 
viewed him and who was responsible for 
his overall evaluation, and to have the 
second part, which described the candi- 
date’s behavior in the situations at S, 
read by the junior staff member who 
had been responsible for this part of the 


note. Other staff members contributed 
their impressions of the candidate jp 
question, and proposed changes of or 
additions to the note. When the fina] 
form of the Evaluation Note had been 
agreed to by the staff as a whole, the 
final ratings of the variables for this 
candidate were made and a decision 
reached as to his suitability for his pro- 
posed assignment. The Final Reports 
made up of these three parts—the job 
fitness rating, the ratings of the 10 per- 
sonality variables, and the Evaluation 
Note—were in this way prepared for 
each candidate, typed, and already de- 
livered in Washington before the candi- 
dates reported there the next morning. 

About 5,500 men and women went 
through the Assessment Centers in this 
country. Of these, about 20 per cent 
were not recommended for overseas 
duty, and another 20 per cent were not 
sent overseas for other reasons. Of those 
who did go overseas, about 1,200 were 
followed up in the different theaters — 
ETO, METO, IBTO, and CTO—where 
they were appraised by those who had 
supervised their work, as well as by 3 
or 4 of their associates. 

The analysis of this appraisal has not 
been completed. At the present time a 
report can be made only on the first 300 
cases. On this basis, 6 out of every 100 
men passed by the assessment staff 
proved to be unsatisfactory in the the 
ater for one reason or another. Some of 
these unsatisfactory persons had been 
given assignments in the field other 
than those for which they had been 
assessed. Some others had failed to 
measure up to the high OSS standard 
because they lacked the necessary de- 
gree of some very specialized skill, the 
determination of which did not fall 
within the province of the assessment 
program. Only one of the 300 cases 
failed because of a neuropsychiatric 
condition. 





DEVELOPMENTS IN OCCUPATIONAL CLASSIFICATION 
By CARROLL L. SHARTLE 
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N TIME of war when millions of per- 
] sons shift from one kind of occupa- 
tional activity to another it is necessary 
to have information regarding such oc- 
cupational assignments and to classify 
occupations in a systematic fashion for 
ready use. A knowledge of such occu- 
pations is necessary for a proper inter- 
pretation of test scores, personal data, 
work experience and other information 
for use in the classification and assign- 
ment of personnel in military and civil- 
ian activity. 

Occupations can be classified accord- 
ing to a large number of variables 
singly or in combination. Roughly the 
variables are of three types: 


A. Variables concerning the charac- 
teristics of individuals who are or 
have been employed in the occu- 
pations. 

B. Variables concerning the charac- 
teristics considered important for 
individuals to possess who enter 
the occupations. 

C. Variables which are primarily the 
characteristics of the jobs in the 
occupations rather than of indi- 
viduals who have been employed 
in the occupations, are now em- 
ployed or who may be selected lat- 
er to fill such jobs. 


Most occupational classification 
schemes are complex and are deter- 
mined on the basis of several variables 
usually of the B and C types. Psycholo- 
gists have been more frequently con- 
cerned with occupational classification 


problems involving A and B or combi- 
nations thereof, rather than with 
schemes involving C variables. 

The war researches which have been 
published thus far have been more pre- 
dominately of the B C types, although 
there has been a wealth of information 
collected which should result in the 
classification of occupations according 
to the characteristics possessed by work- 
ers employed in the occupations. A re- 
cent study by Harrell and Harrell [5] 
reported the Army General Classifica- 
tion Test (GCT) scores for 18,782 
white enlisted men in the Army Air 
Forces Air Service Command. Tables 
were provided showing the distributions 
of scores according to previous civilian 
occupations. No attempt was made to 
arrange the occupations into a syste- 
matic classification structure, perhaps 
because only 74 occupations were cov- 
ered and also because of the overlap- 
pings even though some differentiation 
was reported. It is hoped that other 
similar studies will be reported by the 
Armed Forces and also by civilian gov- 
ernmental agencies. While the results 
of a single test usually reveal consider- 
able overlapping, such information is 
necessary to show the limitations as 
well as the differentiations obtained and 
to provide background for a realistic 
interpretation of test scores in terms of 
occupational groupings. 

There was considerable activity dur- 
ing the war in classifying occupations 
according to various worker and job 
characteristics. The characteristics 
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were estimated and the occupations 
were classified for a specific purpose. 


OCCUPATIONAL LISTS 


Three classifications of occupations 
were prepared which in published forms 
were occupational lists. There were Oc- 
cupations Suitable for Women [7], Es- 
sential Occupations and Critical Occu- 
pations [11]. Each was designed for a 
specific purpose and although published 
as a single list several variables were 
considered in each case to determine 
proper listing. In the case of the Criti- 
cal Occupations, for example, three 
variables were utilized: 


1. Whether or not the occupation was 
in an essential war activity. 

2. The length of time required to 
learn the occupation. 


3. The degree of shortage of workers 
in the occupation. 


The list of Critical Occupations with 
definitions was supplied to the Selective 
Service Boards and to the offices of the 
United States Employment Servic? as 
aids in the allocation of man power. The 
Essential Occupations list was an earli- 
er and longer list of 2,000 occupations 
developed according to the first two 
criteria used for determining Critical 
Occupations. The titles given for the 
Essential Occupations were not defined 
but only occupations with a training 
time of six months or more were in- 
cluded. Needless to say both lists re- 
ceived wide use. 


MILITARY CLASSIFICATIONS 


In order to facilitate the occupational 
classification and assignment of miii- 
tary personnel, both the Army and 
Navy made studies of military spe- 
cialities. 

The duties performed by Army Offic- 
ers were studied by questionnaire meth- 


od and about 800 occupational special- 
ities were classified into 10 main groups 
with a new functional coding system tp 
facilitate its use [8]. The Army enlisted 
men’s occupational specialities were ex. 
tended to a total of about 600 [6]. A). 
though the code numbers assigned to 
titles did not follow a classification pro- 
cedure the enlisted men’s military spe 
cialities were grouped under 10 major 
fields of activity. 

The Navy made studies of both officer 
and enlisted men’s military activities 
and developed improved classification 
structures. 


DICTIONARY EXPANSION 


The Dictionary of Occupational Titles 
[1] originally released in 1940 was ex- 
panded to include in its classification 
structure 21,653 occupations, an in- 
crease of 4,000. The principal activity 
in regard to the Dictionary (Parts I & 
Il) was one of expansion with no basic 
change in the structure itself. This was 
also true of Dictionary (Part IV) The 
Entry Occupational Classification [2] 
which during the war was considerably 
enlarged and included several new fea- 
tures such as lists of Army, Navy and 
Civilian training courses which are re- 
lated to the classification structure. Part 
IV is a classification of fields of work 
rather than specific occupations and in 
the post war period is receiving very 
great attention as a tool in vocationa! 
counseling. 


CLASSIFICATION IN INDUSTRY 


A very great increase in occupational 
classification in industry developed dur- 
ing the war. First there was the neces- 
sity of having adequate classifications 
and definitions of jobs in order to justi- 
fy Selective Service deferments. Sec- 
ond, because of wage controls job evalu- 
ation systems had an extensive growth. 

In requesting occupational defer- 
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) ments industry was required to show 
’ the necessity of the occupation and in- 
’ formation regarding duties, replaceabil- 
ity, training time and other factors. 
Training time was perhaps the most im- 
) portant single criterion used. In addi- 
tion to justifying each occupation defer- 
' ment on a Selective Service form about 
8,000 plants prepared Manning Tables 
[10] which showed the classification of 


S cach job in the plant including an esti- 


mate of training time and other factors 
pertinent to deferment. 

Job evaluation systems became al- 
most universally necessary in justify- 
ing proposed changes. The increase in 
the strength of labor unions was also a 
factor. The point system for job classi- 
fication retained its lead as the most fre- 
quently used system in job evaluation 
programs. 


OCCUPATIONAL FAMILIES 


Occupational families, which are con- 
stellations of occupations, developed 
considerably during the war. The meth- 
od for establishing occupational fam- 
ilies was published in 1940 [12]. Al- 
though some improvements were made 
in the technique the general method re- 
mained the same throughout the war. 

The occupational families which were 
developed were of two types, military 
and civilian. Military occupational fam- 
ilies were lists of civilian occupations 
which had proximity to a given military 
speciality. Such occupational families 
were used to aid in determining the best 
kind of civilian experience for the par- 
ticular military speciality. The first 
such occupational family produced was 
for bombardier. 

Occupational families were prepared 
for a number of civilian occupations to 
aid in the recruitment of war workers 
and the transfer of peace time workers 
to war production jobs. The occupa- 
tional families thus produced were de- 


veloped around a single occupation or 
on an industry basis. In the industrial 
occupational families a small number of 
related occupations was shown for each 
occupation in the industry. In a sense 
the industrial occupational families be- 
came abbreviated occupational families. 
Wide use was made of both the indi- 
vidual occupational family and the in- 
dustrial occupational family, especially 
by the United States Employment Serv- 
ice and the War Manpower Commission. 
Individual plants likewise made applica- 
tion for such tables of related occupa- 
tions. 

The most recent development of oc- 
cupational families was the preparation 
of aids for transferring military per- 
sonnel in civilian jobs [3] [4]. Occupa- 
tional families were developed for each 
military speciality. The number of re- 
lated civilian occupations ranging from 
twenty-five to eighty. These occupa- 
tional. families have received wide use 
in the Army, Navy, United States Em- 
ployment Service and by individual es- 
tablishments. When used in connection 
with the Dictionary of Occupational 
Titles they present a wide variety of 
civilian occupations for each military 
speciality. 


SUMMARY OF DEVELOPMENT 


In reviewing the developments of oc- 
cupational classifications during the war 
it is apparent that the chief progress 
was made in expansion rather than in 
the development of new methods and 
techniques of classification. Before the 
war government agencies and the 
Armed Forces both had good founda- 
tions for enlarging occupational clas- 
sifications and listings in order to meet 
their needs. It is unfortunate that more 
variations in technique were not tried 
out as no classification scheme is ever 
found completely satisfactory for the 
purpose for which it was developed. The 
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most promising classification methods 
for the future appear to be in the field 
of psychology in which there will be 
greater emphasis on the worker traits 
involved in classification rather than 
upon duties performed in the occupation. 
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INDUSTRIAL IMPLICATIONS OF WARTIME 
DEVELOPMENTS IN PSYCHOLOGY 
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N A LARGE SENSE, the beginnings 
| of industrial psychology are to be 


) found in the application of psychology 
5) for military purposes in World War I. 


Munsterberg’s formulation of a pro- 
gram of industrial psychology appeared 
shortly before the opening of that war. 
The impulse towards the application of 
psychology in industry gained strength 
from the successful use of psychological 
techniques in the selection and classifi- 


=» cation of Army personnel by almost 
» every nation engaged in the war. Espe- 


cially in the United States, the large- 
scale use of the well-known Army group 
intelligence tests and the development 
of tests for the assignment of military 
personnel to specialized military tasks 
stimulated the rise of a program of in- 


» dustrial psychology directed, in particu- 


lar, to the selection and classification of 
industrial personnel. 

The outcomes of research and practice 
in military psychology during World 
War II may well become the starting 
point for a new extension of psychologi- 
cal services in industry. The effect of 
World War II has already been felt in 
the form of an increase in the number 
of industrial firms making use of psy- 
chological methods for the selection and 
classification. of personnel. Evidence of 
such an increase is found in a survey re- 
cently conducted by the author, in col- 
laboration with A. S. Thompson, on the 
use of psychological tests by industries 
in the Philadelphia area [19]. This sur- 


vey was made by means of a question- 
naire dealing with the nature, size, and 
ad:ninistration of the selection test pro- 
gram sent to 93 firms representing those 
holding membership in the Industrial 
Relations Association of Philadelphia. 
Returns received from 64 firms, repre- 
senting 68.8 per cent of the total num- 
ber contacted, showed that between the 
end of 1941 and February 1945, the 
number of companies using psychologi- 
cal tests had increased from 18 to 29. 
This increase (Table I) during a period 


TABLE I 


NUMMER OF COMPANIES IN PHILADELPHIA 
Us'nG PSYCHOLOGICAL TESTS FOR SE- 
LECTION AND CLASSIFICATION OF 

EMPLOYEES 


Year No. 
1925 — 3 
1925 
1927 
1928 
1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 
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of soriewhat slightly more than three 
years “vas equal to that occurring during 
the preceding eight-year period (1934- 
1941); and greater than that of the 
earlier eight-year period (1925-1933). 
It is difficult to estimate the extent to 
which the situation in Philadelphia is 
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representative of the country at large. 
However, a survey reported by D. G. 
Marquis [5] in 1944 on the mobilization 
of psychologists for the war effort 
showed that there were 245 “qualified” 
psychologists, i.e. either members of 
professional associations or those quali- 
fied for membership in such associa- 
tions, employed by business, industry, 
and consulting organizations. To this 
must be added a much larger number of 
less well trained individuals employed 
by many industrial and commercial 
firms throughout the country in apply- 
ing psychology in the selection, training 
and maintenance of personnel. Princi- 
ples, methods and materials used by the 
military forces during World War II 
can be employed to implement the work 
of this group and to broaden the basis 
for increased participation by psycholo- 
gists in dealing with problems of em- 
ployee adjustment, production, and mo- 
rale in business and industry. 


SELECTION AND CLASSIFICATION 
OF PERSONNEL 


Illustrations of the implications to in- 
dustry of wartime developments in psy- 
chology are to be found in the area of 
employee selection and classification. 
For example, even in plants using psy- 
chological methods, it is commonly the 
opinion of management that a testing 
program covering the entire personnel of 
the plant is unwieldy, excessively cost- 
ly, and perhaps generally impossible of 
attainment. Even in plants where psy- 
chological tests have been used over a 
period of years, the program has gen- 
erally been limited to a relatively small 
number of jobs in which hiring or ad- 
justment problems are particularly 
pressing. Perhaps one lesson that in- 
dustry can learn from the wartime ap- 
Plications of psychology in selection and 
classification is that a large-scale, all- 
inclusive program is feasible within rea- 


sonable limitations of space and person. 
nel and, when properly planned and 
validated, can produce a return propor. 
tionate to the cost of its administration, 

Work done by both civilian and mili- 
tary groups in the interest of the war 
effort illustrated the practicability of 
the large-scale application of psycho- 
logical methods for the assignment of 
personnel to specialized tasks. Approxi- 
mately four years ago, the War Train- 
ing Service of the Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration was asked to provide for 
the Army numbers of trained pilots to 
fly small planes; to act as pilot instruc- 
tors; to prepare for glider operation, 
etc. The National Research Council 
Committee on Selection and Training of 
Aircraft Pilots, which had previously 
carried on considerable research on pilot 
selection with funds made available by 
the Civil Aeronautics Administration, 
undertook to provide uniform adminis- 
tration and scoring on a nation-wide 
basis of tests for screening candidates 
for the proposed training program. This 
was done through the establishment of 
a National Testing Service, centralized 
at the University of Rochester, under 
the direction of J. W. Dunlap, which, in 
the course of approximately nine 
months was responsible for the exami- 
nation, by 609 co-operating examiners, 
of 67,067 candidates for pilot training, 
reporting to 571 co-ordinators scattered 
throughout the United States. The ad- 
ministrative cost of this program, in- 
volving the application of four pencil- 
and-paper tests, amounted to approxi- 
mately $75,000. In other words, it was 
found possible to apply scientific tech- 
niques instead of “hunches” and “guess- 
es” in a program whose magnitude 
would have frightened the average psy- 
chologist in the field only a few years 
ago at the extremely low cost of little 
more than one dollar per candidate for 
training [7]. 
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Even this program represents a small 
operation in comparison with that of the 
Army Air Forces selection and classifi- 


© cation program, in which, under the di- 
rection of Colonel J. C. Flanagan, “as- 
) sembly line” methods have been em- 
) ployed in running hundreds of thous- 
ands of cadets through a series of psy- 
chomotor tests and applying the results 
with outstanding success in determining 
whether a man could most competently 
) serve as a pilot, bombardier, or navi- 
} gator [11]. 

It is of interest to note that an opera- 
’ tion of this magnitude in the classifica- 
tion of personnel was made possible 
through the use of test batteries and 
simultaneous differential classification 
for a series of tasks. The usual practice 
in industry, in the past, has been to use 
a test battery for a single job. Develop- 
ments in the formulation of “job fami- 
lies” and actual experience of the Army 
Air Forces and other organizations 
point to the possibility of using a single 
battery to determine for which of a 
number of jobs a man is suited [10]. In 
the Army Air Forces classification pro- 
gram, the number of occupations has 
been limited to three. Simultaneous test- 
ing for only three jobs would greatly fa- 
cilitate the industrial testing program, 
but there is no reason why, with the 
use of proper validating techniques, the 
number cannot be extended to include 
ten, twelve, or even more jobs. It can 
be readily seen that such a program will 
reduce the cost of testing and make pos- 
sible the large-scale operation, covering 
the entire company, which has just been 
described as feasible and practical for 
industry. In passing, it is of interest 
to note that the Occupational Analysis 
Section, War Manpower Commission, 
has already undertaken research in this 
area. One outcome reported by that 
agency is a standard aptitude test bat- 
tery involving 24 tests requiring ap- 


proximately three hours, intended for 
use in counseling veterans, which can be 
scored for approximately 90 specific oc- 
cupations [9]. 

Developments have also occurred in 
the analysis of specialized techniques for 
selection and classification which have 
important implications for industry. 
Studies made in industry before World 
War II have indicated the potential 
value of biographical items, available 
from application blanks, in the selection 
and placement of personnel. However, 
industry has largely confined the use of 
weighted application or biographical 
item scores to the selection of sales per- 
sonnel. Evidence available from war- 
time research, leading, for example, to 
the use of such items in the selection of 
aviation cadets [8], points to the advan- 
tages of extended research in this area, 
which can often provide a tool less 
costly and less cumbersome than psy- 
chological tests and considerably more 
effective in its return. 

The interview represents another spe- 
cialized area of investigation conducted 
under military auspices which will pro- 
vide data and principles useful in the 
application of psychology in _ indus- 
trial selection and classification. Repre- 
sentative of such investigations is an 
experiment, by the National Research 
Council Committee on Selection and 
Training of Aircraft Pilots at Harvard 
University, Ohio State University, Pur- 
due University, and the University of 
Michigan, in which a Board of Inter- 
viewers conducted a relatively stand- 
ardized interview involving the use of 
a carefully devised rating scale [2]. 
Agreement among interviewers in pre- 
dicting success or failure proved to be 
quite high, mean correlations among 
independent interviewers in rating “Fit- 
ness for Flight Training” being close 
to .90. The interview fared relatively 
well in predicting certain objective cri- 
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teria of competence in flying. However, 
while it met the routine tests of scien- 
tific acceptability, the interview failed 
of practical justification on a most basic 
and critical point. Because of the high 
cost of the interviewing, the interview, 
to be acceptable as having practical use- 
fulness in selecting pilots, must add sig- 
nificantly to the predictive efficiency 
that is obtainable by the application of 
pencil-and-paper tests to large groups. 
The interview failed to do this. Using 
the paper-and-pencil tests, to which ref- 
erence has been made, predictions can 
be made for 500 men with a total time 
expenditure of about 2 to 10 man-hours. 
Adding an individual interview to this 
prediction did not materially increase the 
efficiency of prediction, although it add- 
ed at least 750 man-hours to the time 
expended in assuring competency for 
flying. Such findings have great practi- 
cal and economic significance with re- 
spect to the use of the interview and 
research on the interview in industry. 

Wartime research has also been re- 
sponsible for the production of a num- 
ber of new tests which may find useful 
applications in industry. The number of 
the latter may actually be fewer than 
anticipated, since much of the produc- 
tive work that has been done in the 
military service has involved the use of 
instruments which were already avail- 
able before the war started. Neverthe- 
less, there will be old tests that have 
been improved and refined and new 
tests which can be employed in industry. 
However, the experience of the military 
services will only serve to underline 
again the fact that tests and test stand- 
ards cannot be arbitrarily transferred 
from one situation to another. 

If anything, the experience shows 
that a repetition of the mistake made 
after World War I in moving bodily 
material and testing procedures devel- 
oped by the Services into industrial 
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plants without further evaluation wij 
only reproduce the same failures tha 
grew out of this procedure after the 
last war. In wartime applications of 
psychology, the psychologist has become 
increasingly aware of the need for vali. 
dation and cross-validation in any situa. 
tion other than that for which the test 
was originally devised. The quality of 
industrial research can be improved 
through the consideration of such ex. 
perience in the development of pro- 
grams for the application of psychology 
in the selection and classification of in- 
dustrial personnel. 

















IMPROVEMENTS IN CRITERIA 





In the military situation, as in indus- 
try, great difficulty has been experienced 
in obtaining trustworthy estimates or 
measures of achievement during train- 
ing and of performance subsequent to 
training as a means of validating pre 
dictors. For example, at first glance, the 
problem of measuring accuracy on the 
part of anti-aircraft gunners in hitting 
a sleeve towed by a slow moving plane 
may seem to be a relatively simple one. 
However, experiments conducted by the 
author showed this to be a most com- 
plex situation which was further com- 
plicated by the question as to whether 
accuracy in hitting a sleeve from the 
firing line has any relationship to per- 
formance in shooting down fast planes 
engaged in offensive or defensive tac- 
tics [17]. 

Similar difficulties were experienced 
in many other areas. Nevertheless, 
great strides have been made in the in- 
provement of criteria. For instance, in 
the selection of pilots, instructors’ 
judgments as to the progress of the stu- 
dent, inspector scores given at the end 
of flight training, etc., have been found 
to have as little reliability as the fore- 
man’s gross estimate of employee per- 
formance. However, there is evidence 
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from studies conducted by H. A. Edger- 
ton and R. Y. Walker [3] leading to the 
§ construction of the Ohio State Flight 
Inventory, that the general character 
and reliability of direct observations of 
flight performance by instructors and 
inspectors can be improved by provid- 
ing specially designed forms calling for 
ratings on specific aspects of flight per- 
formance. In aviation research such 
subjective criteria have been supple- 
mented by photographic recording of in- 
} strument readings and of control move- 
ment which, when subjected to analysis 
} through the use of methods developed 
> at the University of Pennsylvania by 
the author and A. S. Thompson, give 
clearly objective pictures of pilot 
performance and plane response [18]. 
The measurement of flight performance 
has been revolutionized through the ap- 
plication of standard flights [20] which 
insure comparable situations in obtain- 
ing information on the student’s pro- 
gress in learning to fly and on the qual- 
ity of his flight performance. 

In other areas, standard work sam- 
ples on operations actually performed 
have been developed and used to advan- 
tage both in the validation of tests and 
as items in measuring progress in train- 
ing. There has also been considerable 
progress in the analysis of varied rat- 
ing and nominating techniques, includ- 
ing, as in studies by Captain J. G. Jen- 
kins, applications to the combat situa- 
tion which have great significance in 
terms both of methodology and practica- 
bility. Industry in the postwar world 
can profit greatly from such advances in 
the evaluation of performance which 
have characterized the application of 
psychology in the war effort. 


PSYCHOLOGY AND EMPLOYEE TRAINING 


The necessity for rapidly training 
large numbers for highly specialized 
military tasks focussed attention during 


World War II upon the problems of 
learning and teaching in the military 
situation. As a result, the work of the 
psychologist in the War effort will pro- 
vide industry with numerous examples, 
in the way of training programs and 
training materials, showing how the 
fundamental principles of learning can 
be applied to shorten the training pro- 
gram and improve its outcomes. More 
important still, the outcomes of re 
search in the military situation can help 
to set the pattern for the experimental 
determination of the best conditions for 
speeding industrial training and achiev- 
ing optimal levels in terms of quality 
and quantity of output. There is, for 
example, evidence from research con- 
ducted under the direction of D. B. 
Lindsley, that a wrong method of in- 
struction may actually retard learning 
which immediately takes an upward 
trend following an evaluation in in- 
struction method. There are data from 
investigations by G. K. Bennett and his 
group showing how a change from uni- 
form to varied instruction affects per- 
formance in learning radio code. Stud- 
ies by the author and his associates on 
a National Defense Research Committee 
project [15] indicate the relative inef- 
fectiveness of using synthetic devices to 
teach range estimation as compared 
with instruction in range estimation on 
the firing line. Such results and many 
others, representing particularly the 
outcome of research carried on through 
the Applied Psychology Panel of the Na- 
tional Defense Research Committee, de- 
scribed elsewhere in this symposium, in- 
dicate the benefits that can be achieved 
by industry from the extension of train- 
ing research in the industrial situation. 

Industry can also learn much from 
the attention centeréd by the military 
psychologist upon the teaching process. 
It is true that wartime industry profited 
greatly from the widespread dissemina- 
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tion, through the War Manpower Com- 
mission Job Instructor Training pro- 
grams of basic principles of good in- 
struction and other information on how 
people learn. However, while the Job 
Instructor Training course has been 
widely accepted, industry has not gener- 
ally taken the next step of obtaining 
exact information on methods actually 
used by different instructors in training 
their men and on individual differences 
among instructors which are pertinent 
to the training situation. How this can 
be done is well illustrated in research 
conducted by E. L. Kelly, Purdue Uni- 
versity, for the National Research Coun- 
cil Committee on Selection and Train- 
ing of Aircraft Pilots. In this, a short- 
wave transmitter and electrical inter- 
phones were installed in a plane and in- 
struction as given by the instructor re- 
corded on the ground. In passing, it is 
interesting to note that this method of 
transmission was later replaced, largely 
through the co-operation of E. L. Kelly, 
Purdue University, and D. R. Brimhall, 
Civil Aeronautics Administration, with 
the Armour Research Foundation, by an 
airborne model magnetic wire recorder, 
weighing only twelve pounds, which 
does not necessitate short-wave trans- 
mission and all its attendant difficulties. 

One important outcome of such re- 
search was an opportunity to examine 
the variations among instructors with 
respect to the terminology used in train- 
ing pilots [4]. For instance, an analysis 
of ten hours of instruction by each of 
four instructors revealed a total of 500 
technical or specialized terms, many of 
which were used only by an individual 
instructor. In addition, it was found 
that much instruction was given in the 
air which could better be given on the 
ground and that, in general, pilot train- 
ing suffered from inadequate methods 
of presentation by instructors who did 
not apply the fundamentals of good 


teaching procedures. The outcome was 
a series of manuals containing materia] 
to be covered on the ground and in the 
air, including standard “patter” for ip- 
struction and a standard course of 
training methods applying to the in- 
struction of pilots [21]. 

Such research, which has been dupli- 
cated in connection with other military 
tasks, has resulted in the production of 
manuals and methods which can be use- 
ful to industry. ‘““How to Teach Gunnery” 
and “How to Teach Engineering” pre. 
pared at the University of Pennsylvania 
for the U. S. Navy [16, 14] are illustra- 
tions of such materials. It may well be, 
for example, that “key points” on jobs 
are not made clear because different in- 
structors use different terminology in ex- 
plaining how the job is done, and some 
of the terms are highly technical or 
highly individual. The investigation of 
such differences and of individual varia- 
tions in teaching methods can produce 
for industry, as it has for the military 
services, fruitful returns in the way of 
reducing training time and in improv- 
ing the quality of performance. 


MEASURING AND INFLUENCING 
EMPLOYEE ATTITUDES 


Of particular significance to industry 
is the progress which has been made in 
the applications of social psychology in 
the interest of the war effort. The pro- 
cedures of this specialized branch of 
psychology have been used in investigat- 
ing the attitudes of military personnel 
and in testing the adequacy of a pro- 
gram designed to influence the states of 
mind and the reactions of individuals 
and of groups. For example, with tech- 
niques developed in peacetime research, 
the Morale Services Division of the War 
Department has measured what the sol- 
dier wants, how he reacts to his Army 
experiences, what gripes him most and 
why, and what he would like to see done 
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f about it. These studies are made be- 
* cause research has demonstrated that 
5 soldier attitudes underlying morale can 
" be improved markedly by meeting his 
’ reasonable desires and needs in a syste- 
' matic fashion [6]. 

' Such surveys have been supplemented 
by a systematic program of experiment- 
> al studies designed to measure the ef- 
’ fects of particular programs formulat- 
ed to influence attitudes and opinions. 
In the conduct of such research, which 
' has extended over many areas, improved 
| instruments and methods of measure- 
» ment have been developed. Among these 
' is a new theory of scale construction, 
growing out of practical needs, which 
| gives promise of wide utility [13]. Even 
before the war, industry made consider- 
' able progress in the use of such proce- 
dures for the measurement of employee 
It seems quite likely that 
what has been learned during the war 


p can be employed to advantage in im- 
proving and extending this aspect of 
personnel work in industry. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL ASPECTS OF 
MACHINE DESIGN 


There is one other respect in which 
industry can profit from the wartime 
applications of psychology. Personnel 
workers have largely thought of their 
function as one providing a competent 
man to operate tools and machines. In 
a large sense, training may be viewed 
as a method of adapting the man to the 
machine [1]. However, there is grow- 
ing evidence that the need for speed and 
efficiency in industry and the conditions 
for the adjustment of the worker can 
better be satisfied if more attention is 
given to the adaptation of the machine 
to man. 

This is a principle well recognized in 
industrial psychology, and yet constant- 
ly neglected, largely because in an era 
of technology, engineers, concerned with 


the developmert of the machine, and 
psychologists, concerned with the indi- 
vidual who is ‘# operate the machine, 
have worked isi; almost complete isola- 
tion from one knother. Not only are 
provisions for «tirect contact generally 
absent, but corditions have been such 
as almost to en)jire against any danger 
of a possible ¢ jort-circuiting of ideas 
between the tvé}] groups. Disregard of 
basic principle§ of perception, of basic 
patterns of mofor co-ordination, of hu- 
man limitatiom in the integration of 
complex respor: ses, has led to the pro- 
duction, for bdth civilian and military 
usage, of mechanical monstrosities 
which could have been avoided if there 
had been co-operation between psycholo- 
gist and engineer in the process of de- 
signing the machine. 

While the application of psychological 
techniques for identifying selected indi- 
viduals capable of operating such equip- 
ment has alleviated the situation, there 
nevertheless remains the basic problem 
of designing apparatus in advance so 
that its operation is less difficult and re- 
quires less in the way of selected per- 
sonnel. In the military services, as a 
result of research of the type directed 
by D. B. Lindsley, Brown University; 
C. W. Bray, Princeton University; S. 
W. Fernberger, University of Pennsyl- 
vania; W. J. Brogden, University of 
Wisconsin; W. E. Kappauf, Princeton 
University; Lieutenant Colonel A. W. 
Melton, Army Air Forces School of 
Aviation Medicine, and others, there has 
developed increasing dependence upon 
the psychologist, working in close co- 
operation with engineers, for advice on 
the suitability of a proposed weapon, ve- 
hicle, detector, and other varied equip- 
ment. in the design stage. The problem 
of machines not suited to the men who 
are to operate them exists perhaps on 
a larger scale in industry than in the 
armed services. It is such as to call for 
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close collaboration between the psychol- 
ogist and the engineer not only in the 
initial design of the machine, but also 
for the determination, as an essential 
feature of good personnel management, 
of those speeds and rhythms and other 
conditions which, in the operation of the 
machines, are optimal from the view- 
point of the welfare as well as the pro- 
ductivity of the worker. 
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VALIDITY FOR WHAT?’ 
By JOHN G. JENKINS 


NAVY DEPARTMENT 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 


HE EVENTS of World War I 

taught American psychologists 
the necessity of validation. The experi- 
ences of the next two decades taught 
them much about the technique of vali- 
dation. It remained for World War Il 
to drive home to psychologists at large 
the necessity of devoting much time and 
thought to the basis for validation. 

The necessity of validating predictor 
batteries has so long been accepted in 
this country that our younger colleagues 
often express surprise on learning that 
validation was ever regarded as any- 
thing but mandatory. Yet a review of 
German test literature of the years 
1920-1940 will show that the German 
tradition has been to spend much time 
on test construction and then to ignore 
the problem of checking to learn wheth- 
er the predictors do in fact predict. 
Enough has been learned about testing 
in the Luftwaffe and in the Reichswehr 
to make us sure that face validity, rath- 
er than measured validity, was regard- 
ed as adequate by the Germans even in 
war time. By way of contrast, tests de- 
veloped and published without valida- 
tion have never had any considerable 
acceptance in the United States. 


‘This article is written in response to the 
Editor’s invitation to comment on significant 
developments in psychology in World War II- 
Instead of attempting to catalog the advances 
made by the 90 sayebelogiate commissioned in 
. naval aviation, the writer prefers to discuss a 
topic to the development of which so many 
members of this group made signal contribu- 
lons, , 


Having accepted the obligation to 
validate, American psychologists made 
great strides, during the years 1920- 
1940, in learning how to validate. The 
advanced graduate student of 1940 had 
at his fingertips a variety of techniques 
which were completely or partially un- 
known to the expert of 1917. Item 
analysis was a commonplace. Factor 
analysis was available to many. Corre- 
lational measures of various sorts were 
familiarly used in every quarter. Text- 
books provided correctional formulae by 
which the most pedestrian student could 
take care of truncation of range, attenu- 
ation, and other shortcomings of the 
standardizing sample. Techniques for 
combining predictors in the interest of 
maximal predictive efficiency were avail- 
able for everyday use. Given a criterion, 
the psychologist of 1940 was prepared 
to do a very accurate job of predicting 
it. 

It required the events of World War 
II to show many psychologists that the 
phrase “given a criterion” lies at the 
source of much inadequate prediction. 
Prior to the war—if the publications in 
our journals are any indication — psy- 
chologists in general tended to accept the 
tacit assumption that criteria were eith- 
er given of God or just to be found lying 
about. They had earlier appeared to 
believe that little time need be devoted 
to what they were trying to predict, pro- 
vided only that enough time were spent 
on the accurate combination of predic- 
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tor items, selected in the light of what- 
ever criterion expediency might pro- 
vide. These assumptions proved to be 
inadequate, when organized psychology 
ijaunched itself upon the task of helping 
to select men for a war which the coun- 
try appeared, for a considerable time, 
to be in serious danger of losing. 

Any reader who feels that the above 
account is a caricature of the facts has 
only to turn to the published literature 
of 1920-1940. He will find many hun- 
dreds of articles dealing with the con- 
struction of predictors. When he comes 
to look for systematic treatments of the 
criterion-to-be-predicted, however, he 
will find the index strangely silent. Dur- 
ing the 20 years immediately preceding 
World War II, the literature contains 
only a handful of titles dealing with 
the criterion and thoughtful enough to 
withstand critical scrutiny.* 

The absence of systematic articles 
does not, of course, mean that psycholo- 
gists here and there had not been think- 
ing and even writing about problems 
encountered in securing adequate cri- 
teria. The point is rather that such 
writing was commonly buried away in 
articles dealing with specific predictive 
tests or batteries. The criterion was ap- 
parently not recognized by psycholo- 
gists at large as a basic problem, war- 
ranting much careful thought and much 
insightful investigation on its own ac- 
count. The novice of 1940, searching 
through many textbooks and much jour- 
nal literature would have been led to 
conclude that expediency dictated the 
choice of criteria and that the conveni- 
ent availability of a criterion was more 

2The following articles are among those 
which stamp themselves as important: R. M. 
Bellows, Procedures for Evaluating Vocational 
Criteria,” Journal of Applied Psychology, 1941, 
25: 499-513; R. Hoppock, ed., “Criteria of Vo- 
cational Success—A Symposium,” Occupations, 
1986, 14: 917-75; P. orst, ed., “Prediction of 


Personal Adjustment,” Social Science Research 
Council, Bulletin 48, 1941: 20-36. 
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important than its adequacy. 

Psychologists working in Naval Avia. 
tion in World War II soon found that 
their criterion was not “given.” Aske 
to help in forwarding to the combat 
areas as many “good” pilots as possible, 
they began to inspect and to discuss the 
whole problem of obtaining adequate 
criteria. By the end of the war, they 
had made certain advances in estab. 
lishing criteria more nearly adequate 
to the aemands of the sponsor.’ The 
greatest advance, in the opinion of the 
writer, was however in the thinking and 
discussions about criteria which led this 
group toward the formulation of certain 
principles regarding the selection and 
development of criteria. This paper at- 
tempts to formulate briefly certain ma- 
jor outcomes of these discussions. 

The oasic postulate of adequate vali- 
dational proceedures may be stated as 
follows: 


Satisfaction of the needs of the spon- 
sor can be expected only if the cri- 
terion employed is both reliable and 
valid in terms of the task set by the 
sponsor. 


Reliability and validity of predictors 
is an old familiar topic to all readers of 
this journal. Applying the concepts of 
reliability and validity to the criterion 
is believed to be novel enough to war- 
rant the discussion given below. 

A somewhat more detailed statement 
of the basic postulate may be given in 
this form: 

I. Criteria may be inadequately reliable be- 


cause of: 
A. Instability inherent in the criterion 
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* The term “sponsor” will be used through- 
out this paper to denote the person or agency 
originally y ne the establishment of se- 
lection pr ures for a given task. Typical 
sponsors in wartime would be a training com- 
mand, a bureau, or some cognizant official. In 
peacetime, s rs include administrative of- 
ficials in industry, and in the federal govern- 
ment. Ordinarily the sponsor lacks technical 
training and will express his needs for a se 
lective program in nontechnical terminology. 
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performance itself. 

. Disagreement between allegedly compe- 
tent judges on reviewing the same or 
successive samples of the same per- 
formance. 

C. Administrative procedures leading to 
the making of critical entries by cleri- 
ea] personnel who did not observe the 
performance or who were inadequate to 
judge it. 

. Failure to secure a sufficient number of 
samples of performance or to observe 
the individual sample long enough to 
make a stable judgment. 

ll. Criteria may not be adequately valid to 

the task set by the sponsor because of: 
A. Failure of the criterion-measure to 
comprise a large and significant part 
of the total field performance desired. 
B. Failure of performance in training to 
forecast later field performance. 
C. Intercurrent changes in training-per- 
formance due to 
1. Advice given by the psychologist 
following his job-analysis or other 
observations. 

2. Administrative or other extrinsic 
pressures. 

3. Changes in the field performance it- 
self. 

These statements may be reviewed 
and illustrated in some detail. Most of 
the illustrative material will be drawn 
from Naval Aviation, since this group, 
by invitation, is represented in this ar- 
ticle. At the same time, the writer is 
aware, through repeated discussions 
| with professional colleagues who have 
served in other phases of the war ef- 
fort, that much illustrative material can 
be presented from outside the Navy 
sources as the occasion permits. 


RELIABILITY OF CRITERION DATA 

A. Instability inherent in the cri- 
terion performance.—Various predictive 
efforts in World War II have failed be- 
cause the very performance that was to 
be predicted has proved to be inherently 
unstable. Number of hits scored by an 
aircraft gunner on a towed sleeve is a 
criterion possessing a delightful degree 


of objectivity. All studies of this cri- 
terion known to the writer, however, 
find the individual seores so low in re- 
liability as to be without value in plac- 
ing individuals in any sort of contiuum. 
Certain physiological measures encoun- 
tered in Naval Aviation give high split- 
half reliabilities and very low test-re- 
test reliabilities. Raymond Franzen, in 
comments made at professional meet- 
ings, has spoken of such measures as 
describing a biological instant in the life 
of an individual rather than the indi- 
vidual. It remains to be seen whether 
certain “personality” traits do not be- 
long in this class. Certainly some of the 
research literature suggests a degree of 
inconsistency in these types of behavior 
which bodes ill for efficiency of predic- 
tion. It would not be surprising to find 
that here, as in the performances named 
above, we are dealing with criterion- 
reliabilities so low as to preclude the 
possibility of validities high enough for 
practical usefulness. 


B. Disagreement between judges. — 


Student pilots pass or fail in aviation 
training on the basis of judgments by 
instructors and/or check pilots. In one 
good sized sample of Navy cadets, it 
was found that immediately successive 
check-flights, given by two experienced 
instructors, yielded a reliability of 
grading of approximately .00. (Actual- 
ly the coefficient of correlation was 
slightly negative!) It is apparent that 
successive gradings cannot be predicted 
at this level of reliability. Research in 
categories of aviation training outside 
the Navy is known to have given simi- 
lar results. In this situation, one either 
accepts the word of some one instructor 
and uses this as a criterion, knowing 
that other instructors would not agree; 
or one attempts to work with instructors 
to obtain improved agreement. It is 
to be hoped that a later article, by the 
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psychologist responsible,‘ will indicate 
what steps were taken in the Navy 
along the latter lines. 


C. Entries by clerical personnel. — 
Navy instructors were required to fill 
out a detailed form, giving critical com- 
ments on various phases of each flight 
completed by each student. In actual 
practice, it was found that certain in- 
structors (who were often conscientious 
in the actual instruction of their stu- 
dents) gave only a general grade, leav- 
ing the detailed grading to a clerk. The 
clerk, who had not seen the flight and 
could not have judged it acceptably if 
he had seen it, supplied the detailed 
grades in a fashion which gave an over- 
all distribution of conventional form. 
The writer saw a close parallel in pre- 
war days, when certain civilian instruc- 
tors saved all their detailed forms to be 
filled in on a weekend. Thus, on a given 
Saturday, a civilian instructor might 
find himself faced with filling in a doz- 
en details on a half dozen flights for 
each of ten or more students. The prob- 
ability that his grade for a given detail 
for a given flight would agree with the 
grade that would have been given by an- 
other instructor for the same detail is 
presumably of chance order. Yet, in 
both of the above instances, the psy- 
chologist initially attempted to predict 
detailed entries in regard to coordina- 
tion, judgment, observance of traffic 
rules, attitude toward flying, and the 
like. In view of the fact that the origi- 
nal entries were made as they were, one 
is tempted to describe them in terms of 
the concept of “Test-No-Test Reliabil- 
ity.” The concept will be familiar to 
anyone who has reviewed thousands of 
physical examination forms only to find 

*This study and the one reported later on 
the correlation between stages of training were 
conducted under the direction of Commander 
E. L. Kelly. He will presently publish accounts 


of these and related researches in aviation 
training. 


body temperature invariably set dow, 
as “98.6.” 

D. Inadequate sample of perform. 
ance.—Early in the war, psychologists 
were invited to predict “failure” in the 
low-pressure chamber. They were con. 
fronted with the observable fact that 
certain men, when brought to simulated 
altitudes of 15,000 feet and above, eith- 
er fainted or asked for discontinuance 
of the run. Research was to show that 
such “failure” was highly unreliable: 
To obtain a dependable sample of those 
who could not tolerate altitude—among 
the young subjects in question—it was 
necessary to make repeated runs. UIti- 
mately one ended up with a population 
consisting of those who failed consis- 
tently in repeated runs. Unfortunately, 
from a statistical point of view at least, 
this proved to be a minute portion of the 
sample. There is real reason to believe 
that failure in flight training, if subject- 
ed to the same procedure, could be made 
to yield a final (and quite possibly mi- 
nute) population of “real” failures. The 
fact remains that, while flight failure is 
stable enough to predict, no battery has 
yet been found which significantly pre- 
dicts one-time “failure” in the low pres- 
sure chamber. 


VALIDITY OF CRITERION DATA 


A. Criterion only part of field per- 
formance.—Viteles tells the tale of how 
he set up a battery to predict the man- 
ual operations of a substation operator, 
only to find that the operator would be 
discharged if he failed to keep his sta- 
tion acceptably clean. The tale finds 
many parallels in the Armed Services. 
There is always the danger that the in- 
vestigator may accept some convenient 
measure (especially if it be objective 


5 This series of investigations was under the 
direction of Commander R. H. Peckham. No 
unclassified account of it is available at this 
time. 
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; and quantifiable) only to find ultimately 
‘that the performance which produces 
this measure is merely a part, and per- 
haps an unimportant part, of the total 
field performance desired by the spon- 
sor. For example, the skilled aspects of 
¥ piloting can be objectively recorded. Pi- 
Ficts could be selected on the basis of 
such criteria. To make such a selection, 


however, would be to ignore the impor- 


tance of judgment and of emotional ad- 


© justment in piloting. We might, in other 


words, pick pilots who would do the 
right thing at the wrong time and in a 
state of emotional collapse—a selection 


“which the sponsor would soon indig- 


nantly reject. Experience shows that 
the researcher must devote much time 
and thought to determining that the 


® performance he selects as a source of 


criterion data is an adequate represen- 
tation of the total field performance de- 
sired by the sponsor. 
B. Lack of relation between training 
band field performance. — Performance 
in training has been a common crite- 
rion, chiefly because of its availability. 
As far as this writer knows, it has been 
the primary criterion for the validation 
of pilot-selection tests the world over. 
Granted that pilots who fail training 
cannot ever get into combat, we have no 
assurance that those who do well in 
training will do well in combat. There 
is at least a theoretical possibility that 
there may be a negative relation be- 
tween training-performance and com- 
bat-performance. For example, by se- 
lecting for ability to pass training, we 
may be selecting conformers and reject- 
ing the less conventional males, who 
might be our best bets in lethal air-as- 
signments. Procedures to obtain data 
on this question have long been under 
way. In the meantime it seems to be in- 
cumbent on all of us to determine em- 
pirically whether, by using outcome of 
training as a criterion, we may be de- 


priving our sponsors of able field-per- 
formers. This would appear to be a 
problem in the industrial and profes- 
sional fields as well as in military occu- 
pations. It may be added, parentheti- 
cally, that surveys of this nature in- 
evitably raise interesting questions as to 
the validity of the training procedures 
themselves. 


C. Intercurrent changes in the cri- 
terion.—This may be regarded as in- 
volving either the validity of the cri- 
terion or its reliability, according to the 
definition given by the reader. It is 
here placed under validity simply be- 
cause these changes imply that the per- 
formance that one predicts is inade- 
quate to the task set by the sponsor as 
the sponsor currently conceives this 
task. Sometimes this comes about 
through the efforts of the psychologist 
himself. For example, the psychologists 
who were invited to work with the se- 
lection of aircraft gunners became con- 
vinced that the training was over-intel- 
lectualized.° When appropriate changes 
were made at their suggestion, the in- 
telligence test which had contributed 
heavily to the prediction of the earlier 
grades dropped to approximately zero 
predictive efficiency. At other times, ad- 
ministrative changes in the curriculum 
have been enough to upset the matrix 
of predictors. Flight training during 
the war proved to be particularly fluid, 
involving changes both in the items 
taught and in the method of appraisal. 
Such changes always held the threat 
that we might be predicting what the 
sponsor desired yesterday rather than 
what he desired today. Finally, as the 
nature of the war changed from defen- 
fensive, through defensive-holding, - to 


* This development took 
of centers and under the i 


lace at a number 
uence of a number 
of psychologists. It is to be hoped that an ac- 
count of their activities will receive publication 
as a genuine contribution to our knowledge of 
the psychology of training. 
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all-out offensive, there was real reason 
to believe that the qualities desirable in 
combat aviators were themselves sub- 
ject to change. Adequately meeting the 
desires of the sponsor would imply that 
prediction was adjusted to meet the ulti- 
mate changes in the field-situation. 
Some evidence, presented before the 
war, suggests that the same may hold 
true in industry as a given concern 
shifts over from a period of dynamic ex- 
pansion to a period of conservative and 
steady operation. 

The materials presented above, even 
in necessarily abbreviated form, may be 
enough to indicate increased sophistica- 
tion in regard to that which psycholo- 
gists are trying to predict. They may 


be enough to suggest that the psycholp. 
gist who readily accepts any convenient 
measure is guilty of inadequate devotion 
to his technical responsibility. They 
should certainly be enough to demon. 
strate that validation is not a simple 
technical problem and that the criterion 
itself may provide the psychologist with 
as great a technical challenge as the 
procedures incident to the assembly of 
good predictors. There is much more 
to be written on the subject. If this 
brief paper serves as a stimulus ade 
quate to bring out pertinent discussion 
from those who have encountered the 
basic problem in the Armed Services, in 
industry, and in education, it will have 
served its purpose. 





ADAPTATION OF THE MINNESOTA MULTIPHASIC 
PERSONALITY INVENTORY FOR GROUP 
ADMINISTRATION AND RAPID SCORING' 


By ARTHUR BURTON? AND CHARLES J. BRIGHT 


CALIFORNIA STATE PERSONNEL BOARD AND 
INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 


HE MINNESOTA Multiphasic Per- 
sonality Inventory consists of 550 

items each on an individual card and 

' covers a range of subject matter from 
| physical condition to social attitudes 
and occupational choice [1, 2]. In the 

© use of the Inventory as a personnel tool, 
| it was soon recognized that the labori- 
fous and time-consuming procedure 
| would be a bar to the wider use of the 
' test as a standard element in a selection 
) program, and generally limit its func- 
tion as a group test. The experience of 
clinicians* confirmed the findings with 
respect to personnel work, and the dif- 
ficulty of obtaining clerical help, cou- 

» pled with a desire for greater accuracy 
in scoring, led the writers to seek a 
more rapid, inexpensive, and accurate 
means of scoring. In this manner it was 
believed that the usefulness of the test 
could be extended both in industry and 
clinically. Since reformulation of the 
basic scoring plan seemed inadvisable, 
it was decided to adapt the test for 
punched cards. Each item—for example, 
“During the past year I have been well 


‘Since the preparation of this paper, a 
group form using an alternative technique has 
— published by the Psychological Corpora- 
10n. 


? Now with the California Youth Authority. 


* Two psychologists in California state insti- 
tutions reported that the mean scoring time 
for a skilled clerical worker ranged from 15 to 

' 30 minutes depending upon the nature of the 
record and the ability of the scorer. 


most of the time”—is sorted by the sub- 
ject into one of three categories: 
“True,” “False,” or “Cannot Say.” The 
sorted responses are then scored for the 
following symptom-complex scales: Hy- 
pochondriasis (Hs), Depression (D), 
Hysteria (Hy), Psychopathic deviate 
(Pd), Interest (Mf—masculinity and 
femininity, Paranoia (Pa), Psychasthe- 
nia (Pt), Schizophrenia (Sc), Hypo- 
mania (Ma), and Question Score (7), 
Lie Score (L), and Validity Score (F), 
validating scales.* 


The following directions for scoring 
the Inventory are given by the test 
authors: 


The first step in recording is to remove the 
‘True’ pack and separate it into two packets 
of cards, one with the lower right hand and 
the other with the lower left hand corners cut 
off. . . . The above separation will divide the 
‘True’ cards into two packs, one consisting of 
items frequently classified as true by normal 
persons and one, usually much smaller, com- 
posed of items infrequently classified as true. 
The criterion for frequency, which determined 
the cutting of the corners, was a tabulation of 
responses made by the normal subject groups. 
Only the packet representing the infrequent 
answers is used in recording scores. Each item 
in this group is recorded as a red X in the 
appropriate cell of the record blank identified 
by code letter and number. After the infre- 
quent ‘True’ items have been recorded, the 
items answered as false should be similarly 
divided into two packets according to the cor- 


4 Revised (1943) edition. 
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ner cuts. In this case the infrequent answers 
will be those with the lower left hand corners 
elipped. These items are next entered in the 
appropriate cells on the record sheet with ex- 
actly the same type of red X for the true 
items. As a final step, the ‘Cannot Say’ items 
are recorded without separation in their ap- 
propriate cells. . . . The Question score is 
simply the total number of question marks 
[‘Cannot Say’ items]. The L items are the last 
15 items in the Inventory For the F 
score, the transparent scoring template marked 
F is used, The 64 items are printed on the 
template in proper position with an X so ar- 
ranged that when the template is placed over 
the record sheet and the anchor points aligned, 
the X’s will fall beside the recorded items of 
the scale. To obtain the raw score, count one 
point for every item having a red X on the 
record sheet beside an X on the key. 

raw scores for the remaining scales are ob- 
tained from the appropriate keys in the man- 
ner just described for the F score, except that 
some keys contain zeros in addition to X’s. 
When a blank cell on the record sheet corre- 
sponds to a zero on the key, score one point 
also for the agreement [1, pp. 7-8]. 


The adaptation of the Inventory was 


done in the following manner. A deck 
of 550 specially designed I.B.M. punched 
cards was substituted for the original 
550 items. Each item was typed on the 
left hand side of the punched card while 
the right side contained the ruled card 
fields used in scoring. The punched 
eard deck was administered to the sub- 
jects in exactly the manner as de- 
scribed above for the original deck. 
That is, the subjects sorted prepunched 
cards which were used over and over 
again; the subject’s responses were not 
punched. 

A numeric code was assigned to each 
item as follows: 


Item Classification 
Al to A55 
B1 to B55 and so on until 


J1 to J55 


Number Code 
001 to 055 
101 to 155 


901 to 955 


This code is punched in columns 53- 
55 of the punched card. The equivalent 
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of the card corner cuts and templates 
(keys) were punched into the card fields 
for scoring all scales simultaneously 4 
follows: 


Card Field Card Columns 


56-57 
58-59 
60-61 
62-63 
64-65 
66-67 


3m o0anS 


Card Field Card Columns Test 


68-69 Pa 
70-71 Pt 

72-73 Se 

74-75 Ma 
76-77 L 


AS mo 


Reference to the punched cards in 
tabulating would be somewhat simpli- 
fied by using the scale nomenclature at & 
the head of the card fields, but it was 
deemed advisable to use the A through 
K Code to prevent the possibility of giv- 
ing any lead to the subject during ai- 
ministration of the Inventory. 

The problem of scoring resolves itself 
into counting X’s or dissimilar responses 
(items most frequently classified as true 
which the subject classifies in the false 
deck, and vice versa) and also zeros, or 
similar responses (items classified as 
true which the subject classifies in the 
true deck, and vice versa). This is ac- 
complished by punching the digit one in 
each column of the two-column fields for 
the scales as required to record the sig- 
nificant responses. 

Generally the first column of the twe 
column fields represents the true state 
ments, and the second column the false. 
If an item most frequently classified as 
true should register as an X response if 
found in the false deck, a digit one is 
punched in the second column of a field. 
If an item most frequently classified 
false should register as an X response 
if found in the true deck, a digit one is 
punched in the first column of a field. 
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In the case of zero scores: If an item 
most frequently classified as true should 
he found in the true deck, a digit one is 
punched in the first column of the field 

and vice versa for the false items. 
Since cards were to be given the sub- 
iect in random order, the items were 
randomized through the use of Selective 
Service numbers shown by Peatman to 
have occurred by chance [3]. 

The plugboard for the I.B.M. tabula- 
tor is wired to list and count the digit 
ones punched in the various columns 

Hand to count all cards. The normal 
method of placing cards in the feed 
hopper of the machine is face down and 
nines position first, and the cards select- 
ed by the subject as “True” should be 
placed in the machine in this manner. 

Cards classified in the “False” deck 
should be placed in the machine face up 
and nines first. Cards in the “Cannot 
Say” deck are placed in the machine 
either way since only the card count is 
used in scoring this scale and a total is 
obtained regardless of the manner in 
which the cards are placed in the ma- 

i chine. 

After wiring the plugboard and be- 
fore listing the scale score reports, the 
wiring of the plugboard should be 
checked by test cards prepared accord- 
ing to general I.B.M. instructions. All 
machine supervisors and I.B.M. Service 
Bureau operators can supply this infor- 
mation. 

As the cards are received for machine 
processing, it is recommended that they 
first be sorted on Code (Cols. 53-55) to 
simplify reference to a subject’s re- 
sponses, should irregularities appear, or 
item analysis be desired. 

The “True” deck should be sorted in 
normal manners; i.e., by placing the 
cards in the sorter face down and nines 
first, and sorting consecutively on col- 
umns 55, 54, and 53. 

The “False” deck should be placed in 
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the sorter face wp, nines first, and sort- 
ed consecutively on columns 26, 27, and 
28. These columns correspond to 55-53 
when the cards are turned over. 

The decks are then listed by the 
I.B.M. tabulator at a speed of 80 cards 
per minute on the tabulator score sheet 
(Figure 1). Totals are printed at the 
bottom of the list. “True” and “False” 
decks can be listed separately (in which 
case separate totals appear and must be 
added together) or consecutively— in 
which case one total is given. In either 
case, care must be exercised that the 
cards are placed in the feed hopper 
properly to produce the correct scores. 
The “Cannot Say” deck is run through 
for a card total. 

After completion of the listing on the 
tabulator score sheet, the decks are all 
placed in the sorter and sorted together 
on the Code R, face down and nines 
first, consecutively on Cols. 80, 79, and 
78. This places them in random se- 
quence for administration to the next 
subject. 


Each sorting of the cards and the run 
through the tabulator takes approxi- 
mately 7 minutes, or a total of approxi- 
mately 21 minutes for the processing as 
outlined above. If there is no need for 
item analysis or reference to specific 
items, the preliminary sorting can be 
dispensed with (saving 7 minutes), and 
the cards can be tabulated instead of 
listed. The I.B.M. tabulator tabulates at 
a rate of 150 cards per minute, which 
reduces the machine time from 7 min- 
utes to 4 minutes. If there is no desire 
to present the items to each subject in 
the same prearranged random sequence, 
the fina] sorting can be eliminated—so 
that the overall machine processing time 
is cut from 21 minutes to 4 minutes. 

The advantages of this method of 
scoring can now be summarized: Ma- 
chine accuracy is substituted for hu- 
man fallibility. The human element is 
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FIGURE 1. MULTIPHASIC PERSONALITY INVENTORY SCORE SHEET 
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reduced to a minimum since all of the 
basic scoring information is punched 
into the deck of cards and new decks 
ean be reproduced mechanically from 
the original deck. The possibility of er- 
ror in the original punching is not great. 
All possibilities of error are offset by 
safeguards in procedure. Machine wir- 





ing is checked in advance by test cards. 
Overall check of cards is maintained 
since total card count of all decks must 
equal 550 and this count is automatically 
obtained. 

Possibility of intermingling true and 
false decks is reduced to a minimum, 
since they should be processed sepa 
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| rately. 

| The principal possibility of error lies 
| in putting the cards in the tabulator in- 
» correctly. This too can be checked with- 
out readministering the test for usually 
‘the false deck is larger than the true 
* deck and through observation of the to- 
' tal card count, it can be determined how 
\ the cards were placed in the machine. 
) Since the code numbers are listed, it is 
) possible in such case to reconstruct the 
' test and score it properly. 

» ll tests are scored simultaneously 
' and at from 80 to 150 cards per minute. 
| For mass scoring, e.g., in a personnel 
selection program, scoring time can be 
» reduced to 4 minutes a test, and by 
} elimination of non-diagnostic items, the 
» scoring time can be reduced below 4 
) minutes. There is no fatigue factor 


' with a machine; it delivers the same 
speed and accuracy after 7 hours of con- 
stant work as after 7 minutes. 

An uncontrolled factor in the Inven- 


» tory is that responses to certain state- 
' ments might vary depending on the se- 
quence of presentation. The prearranged 
random code insures that all subjects 
start with decks of cards in identical 

order. This is not provided for in the 
' original Inventory. 

Personnel agencies and state, county, 
or other institutions may have I.B.M. 
machines of their own and in these 
cases scoring of the inventory repre- 
sents no additional financial outlay for 
machines and probably little for opera- 
tor hire. 

For those without I.B.M. machines, 
the I.B.M. Service Bureaus are available 

in all principal cities of the United 
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States, Canada, South America, and 
most United Nations countries. In these 
I.B.M. offices, I.B.M. machines and ex- 
perienced personnel are available on an 
hourly basis for work of just this sort. 
The cost of this service is moderate and 
less than the cost of manual scoring 
where a considerable number of tests 
are to be scored. 

The increased rapidity of scoring and 
the possibility of reproducing the decks 
mechanically by I.B.M. equipment— 
where card forms have been printed— 
makes it possible to administer this In- 
ventory as a group test.' It also makes 
validation of existing scales and the for- 
mulation of new scales easier. 

The procedure outlined here would 
seem to make the Minnesota Multiphas- 
ic Personality Inventory adaptable for 
wider usage by school systems, person- 
nel agencies, correctional schools, men- 
tal hospitals, and others. 


5 The purpose of this artice is essentially 
heuristic. The Inventory, of course, cunnot be 
reproduced without permission of the copy- 
right owners. It is hoped that the publishers 
will issue a punched card edition of the Inven- 
tory as illustrated here and permit duplication 
of the decks on a fee basis, or issue prepunched 
card decks at a nominal charge. 
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PROFESSIONAL STATUS AND TRAINING OF 
PSYCHOLOGISTS 


REPORT ON ANNUAL MEETING OF NYSAAP 


By LOUIS LONG 


STUDENT PERSONNEL BUREAU, COLLEGE OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


HE NINTH Annual Meeting of the 
New York State Association for 
Applied Psychology, held at Albany, 
New York on January 26, 1946 was de- 
voted largely to the consideration of 
professional problems, such as certifica- 
tion of psychologists, internships for 
students, agencies utilizing psycholo- 
gists and misrepresentation in the field 
of psychological guidance. 


A. PRUPOSED CERTIFICATION PROGRAM 


The members of the NYSAAP unani- 
mously voted to instruct the Commit- 
tee on Certification’ to submit its rec- 
ommendations to the membership for 
action by mail ballot. The program of 
certification will be adopted if approved 
by two-thirds of the votes returned. The 
Committee has recommended that the 
Association set up its own machinery 
for certification since it was felt that it 
would not be feasible at this time to at- 
tempt legal certification, aithough this 
is the ultimate goal of the certification 
program. More experience with the 
problems of certification is necessary be- 
fore any type of legislation can be 
sought. 

The plan recommended calls for the 
certification of psychologists doing 
work in the clinical field, which for pur- 
poses of certification the Committee has 
defined to include personnel work, coun- 

1 Members of the Committee are: Mr. Simon 
H. Tulchin, Chairman, Dr. Morris Krugman, 


Dr. Louis Long and Dr. J. Wayne Wright- 
atone. 


seling, the work of the school psycholo- 
gist, as well as other phases of clinical 
work. The Committee’s plan is present- 
ed below. 


1. Board of Certification 


There shall be established a Board of 
Certification. This Board shall consist 
of five members nominated by the Exec- 
utive Committee of the NYSAAP and 
elected by the membership for a period 
not to exceed three years. There shall be 
two names submitted for each vacancy. 
The membership shall also have the 
right to nominate by petition. The term 
of office of the members of the Board 
shall be staggered so as to insure con- 
tinuity of office. The Secretary of the 
Association shall serve as an ex officio 
member of the Board, but without a 
vote on this Board. 


The Board of Certification shall re 
port to the Executive Committee not 
less than twice a year and to the menm- 
bership at large at the annual meeting 
of the Association. 

The Board of Certification shall be 
empowered to grant a Certificate in 
Clinical Psychology to all persons who 
meet the requirements set forth below, 
upon application and the payment of 4 
fee of five dollars. 


2. Professional Requirements for Certi- 
fication 
The professional requirements for 4 
Certificate in Clinical Psychology are: 
a) A Ph.D. degree in psychology or 
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applied psychology, or the equivalent; 
one year of experience in the application 
of clinical psychology under the direc- 
tion of a psychologist with the qualifi- 
cations of a Fellow in the American 
Psychological Association ; and, in addi- 
tion, one year of experience in the clini- 
cal field; or 


b) An M.A. degree in psychology, or , 


the equivalent; and four years of ex- 
perience in the application of psychol- 
ogy, two of which shall have been in the 
application of clinical psychology, and 
Sone of these two years shall have been 
‘under the direction of a psychologist 
with the qualifications of a Fellow in 
ithe American Psychological Associa- 
tion; or 
c) Training and experience consid- 
ered by two thirds of the members of 
the Executive Committee to be equiva- 
lent to the requirements set forth in (a) 
or (b). 


3. Other Requirements for Certification 

Applicants for the Certificate in Clini- 
cal Psychology are required to reside or 
be employed in New York State. They 
must meet ethical and professional 
standards set up by the NYSAAP and 
must be sponsored by two persons who 
are members of the NYSAAP or Fel- 
lows of the APA. These sponsors 
should be familiar with the applicant’s 
ethical and professional work stand- 
ards. Applicants are not required to be 
members of the NYSAAP. 


4. Revoking a Certificate 


A certificate may be suspended or re- 
voked for a definite period of time for 
good and sufficient reason, after a due 
hearing and upon approval of the Exec- 
utive Committee. 


#5. Review of Program of Certification 

An evaluation of the functions and 
the fees of the Board of Certification 
shall be made by the Executive Com- 
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mittee from time to time and the Exec- 
utive Committee shall have the power 
to modify any of the provisions pre- 
sented above, subject to the approval of 
the membership at the Annual Business 
Meeting of the Association. 

It should be noted that the require- 
ments for certification differ only 
slightly from the requirements for mem- 
bership in the NYSAAP. For member- 
ship, persons with a Ph.D. need one 
year of “supervised” experience in the 
application of psychology ; whereas, for 
certification, they need one year of “‘su- 
pervised” experience in the application 
of clinical psychology, plus one year of 
additional experience in the clinical 
field. For membership, persons with 
an M.A. need four years of experience, 
one of which shall have been “super- 
vised”; whereas, for certification, they 
need the same number of years of ex- 
perience, but during this period they 
must have had two years of experience 
in the clinical field, one of which shall 
have been “supervised.” 

The Executive Committee would be 
given the power to approve the certify- 
ing of well-qualified individuals who do 
not, for one reason or another, meet the 
requirements listed in (@) or (b) of 
Section 2. Similar action can now be 
taken by the Executive Committee in 
granting membership. Some such pro- 
vision is necessary if injustices are to 
be avoided and this is especially true 
when a new program is being estab- 
lished. 

The members of the Committee on 
Certification emphasized the fact that 
although the process of certification will 
in itself further the standing of the psy- 
chologist as a professional person, an ac- 
tive attempt must be made to educate 
the public and the employing agencies 
so that both will more readily accept 
psychology as a profession. As the pro- 
fessional status becomes better estab- 
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lished it will be easier to bring about im- 
provements in training facilities and 
eventually this should lead to the devel- 
opment of professional schools for psy- 
chologists. 


B. INTERN TRAINING 


The need for the improvement of 
training facilities for students of psy- 
chology was also stressed by the Com- 
mittee on Psychological Internships.’ 
With the aim of encouraging education- 
al and training institutions to set up 
additional training programs in clinical 
psychology this Committee formulated 
a definition of psychological internship 
which considers such questions as pre- 
internship training, duration of intern- 
ship, and adequacy of supervision. The 
definition under consideration by the 
NYSAAP is as follows: 

A psychological internship shall be consid- 
ered a training position for persons with a 
Master’s degree in psychology, or the equiva- 
lent, requiring full-time work for a period of 
nine months or longer (but not over two 
years) under adequate supervision. Adequate 
supervision shall be construed to mean super- 
vision by a psychologist of recognized profes- 
sional standing, whose training and experience 
meet any one of the following, or their equiva- 
Tent: (1) the requirements of the New York 
State Department of Civil Service for the Psy- 
chologist or Senior Psychologist grade, (2) 
the requirements for fellowship in the Ameri- 
ean Psychological Association, or (3) require- 
ments as formulated and approved by the New 
York State Association for Applied Psychol- 
egy; and in addition whose program of work 
allows sufficient time for superviston of in- 
terns. 

As a preliminary step in the investi- 
gation of opportunities for internship, 
letters were sent to 17 members of the 
NYSAAP who were associated with or- 
ganizations doing clinical work or who 
were members of the Psychology De- 
partment of various colleges or univer- 


2 Members of the Committee are: Dr. Elaine 
F. Kinder, Chairman, Dr. Paul S. Achilles, Dr. 
Henry E. Garrett, Dr. Marion P. Jenkins, Dr. 
Louis Long, and Miss Gladys Tallman. 


sities. These persons were selected be 
cause it was believed that their instity. 
tions might either have an intern traip. 
ing program already or be in a position 
to establish one. Replies were received 
from 15 of the 17 members. 

Six replies discussed internships for 
school psychologists but among these 
only the Bureau of Child Guidance of 
New York City actually had such posi- 
tions at the present time. Members of 
the New York State Department of 
Education expressed active interest in 
the development of an internship pro- 
gram for school psychologists. One 
school representative said that intern. 
ships had been offered in earlier years 
and probably would be offered in the 
future. Another respondent stated that 
such a training program could not be 
considered because of the heavy sched- 
ule of work already carried by a limited 
staff. 

Replies were received from two Uni- 
versity Clinics. One of the two has an 
internship program, whereas the other 
utilizes graduate assistants and has fa- 
cilities for supervising training, but has 
no budget provision for an intern. 

Replies were received from the psy- 
chology departments of two hospitals. 
One has internships and the other hopes 
to establish such positions in the near 
future. 

Of seven agencies and clinics that 
were represented, only two have estab- 
lished training positions. Of the remain- 
ing five, one used to have an internship 
program and is hopeful about its re-es 
tablishment. Two other agencies re 
ported that they will ultimately have 
training positions. The reports from 
the remaining two indicate that present 
conditions are such that internship 
training could not be recommended. 

It seems evident from this prelimi- 
nary survey that the greatest present 
need is for the development of intern- 
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ships for school psychologists. It is ap- 
propriate at this point to anticipate the 
discussion of the next section to the ex- 
tent of saying that the data collected 
during a more extensive survey by the 
Association’s Committee on Clinics sup- 
port this conclusion. 


c. AGENCIES UTILIZING PSYCHOLOGISTS 


The Committee on Clinics’ made an’ 


exploratory survey of psychological re- 
sources in New York State by sending 
questionnaires to 21 school systems, 26 
‘institutions for mental defectives, 20 
state and federal hospitals for mental 
disease, 26 licensed institutions for men- 
tal disease, 14 general hospitals with 
mental hygiene clinics, 14 community 
welfare agencies, 10 vocational guid- 
ance agencies, and 4 university guid- 
hance centers; a total of 135 agencies or 
institutions. The 58 agencies which re- 
sponded reported a total of 141 psy- 
chologists on their staffs. This does 
not include unpaid graduate students 
engaged in psychological work done in 
connection with course requirements. 
Of the 141 psychologists, 108 were 
full-time, paid staff members; 24 part- 
time, paid staff members; and 9 unpaid 
staff volunteers. Only 17 of the en- 
tire number occupied internship posi- 
tions; however, several agencies that 
have internship programs did not report 
until after the tabulations were made. 
Consequently the number of such posi- 
tions is somewhat greater than 17. 
1. Details Concerning internships 

Nine of the 10 school systems that re- 
sponded have a psychological staff, but 
only 2 provide for training positions 
(White Plains which has a full-time, 
paid assistant to the school psychologist 
and New York City which has facilities 
for one student psychologist). Of the 


3’ Members of the Committee are: 


Har- 
old Abelson, Chairman, Dr. Ethel ae and 


Dr. David Wechsler. 
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11 institutions for mental defectives 
that reported, 9 have a psychological 
staff, but only one (Letchworth Vil- 
lage) provides for internships. Of the 
16 hospitals for mental disease that re- 
sponded, 5 have a psychological staff, 
but only 1 provides for internships (two 
graduate students employed as psycho- 
logical interns with practically no su- 
pervision). Of the 6 hospitals with men- 
tal hygiene clinics that reported, each 
has a psychological staff and three pro- 
vide for internships (Presbyterian, Bel- 
levue, and Jewish Hospitals). Of the 7 
welfare agencies that reported, 5 have a 
psychological staff, but only one (Brook- 
lyn Guidance Center) has an internship 
program. Of the 7 vocational guidance 
agencies that responded, 4 have a psy- 
chological staff, but only one (YMCA 
Vocational Service Center) has an in- 
ternship program. Of the 3 university 
guidance centers that reported, ali pro- 
vide for graduate students in training 
and one provides for a paid training fel- 
lowship of the internship type. 
2. Distribution of Psychologists 

Some idea of the distribution of the 
141 psychologists employed by the 58 
agencies that responded can be obtained 
from Table 1. It should be pointed out, 


TABLE 1. 
DISTRIBUTION OF PSYCHOLOGISTS 





No. Psychologists! 


No. Institutions 
Employed 


Replying 





School systems 10 

Institutions for mentally defective 11 

State and federal hospitals 

General hospitals with mental 
hygiene clinics 

Welfare agencies 

Vocational guidance agencies 

University guidance centers ........ 





- oT 
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however, that psychologists are not 
evenly distributed among the various 
agencies of any one type. For example, 
of the 51 psychologists employed in 
school systems, 38 are in one system, 3 
in another, 2 in each of three other sys- 
tems, 1 in each of four others; one 
school system reporting had no psychol- 
ogist. It was noted that the majority of 
the agencies employing psychologists 
have only one such person; consequent- 
ly, it is unlikely that the interns will 
have an opportunity to work with more 
than one psychologist. 


D. MISREPRESENTATION IN THE FIELD OF 
PSYCHOLOGICAL GUIDANCE 


The importance of certification was 
also emphasized by the members of the 
Committee on Guidance Practices.* This 
committee feels keenly the need for a 
list of approved agencies and individual 
psychologists which could be presented 
to the public. It is believed that a help- 


ful step in this direction would be the 
establishment of the plan for certifica- 
tion. 

During the last year this Committee 
prepared a statement on the principles 
concerning the advertising of aptitude 
tests and psychological guidance and 
copies were mailed to all of the New 
York City newspapers, the telephone 
company, certain magazines, and to the 
Committee on Ethics of the APA (Off- 
prints of this statement may be obtained 
from Dr. Albert J. Harris of*the Col- 
lege of the City of New York.) 

4 Members of the Committee are: Dr. Albert 
'. Harris, Chairman, Dr. Warren G. Findley, 


Yr. Joseph V. Hanna, Dr. Nina Ridenour, and 
Dr. Harold C. Seymour. 
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The Committee has received asgyr. 
ances from the New York Herald-Trip. 
une, the World-Telegram, and the Sup 
of their desire to comply with the prip. 
ciples approved by the Association, 
Certain advertisements appearing in the 
New York Times and the Post, to which 
objections were raised, have not reap. 
peared. The members of the Committee 
have asked the telephone company to de. 
lete some listings and to modify others, 
In the last analysis, however, it is ap. 
parent that it will be impossible to pre 
vent poorly qualified people from adver. 
tising themselves as psychologists until 
a system of legal certification of psy- 
chologists is established. 

A study has been made by the Com- 
mittee to determine what proportion of 
the people who present themselves to 
the public as psychologists or vocation- 
al advisers have any professional affili- 
ations through which pressure in the di- 
rection. of ethical practices could be 
brought to bear, without legal sanctions. 
The names of 42 individuals were found 
under the heading of “Psychologists” or 
“Vocational Guidance” in the Classified 
Telephone Directories of New York 
State. These names were checked 
against the membership lists of the 
APA, the AAAP, the NYSAAP, and the 
list of Qualified Psychologists in New 
York State. Only eight of the 42 names 
appear on any of these lists. 

Plans are being made by the Commit- 
tee to investigate the 39 agencies or or- 
ganizations that advertise psychological 
or vocational services. It is hoped that 
other psychologists will volunteer to 
help in this important work. 





ON CERTAIN MISUSES OF THE WECHSLER- 
BELLEVUE SCALES 


By A. S. LUCHINS 


YESHIVA UNIVERSITY 


N THE PAST three years the writer 

has read over 2,000 reports of Wech- 
sler-Bellevue examinations written by 
some 50 different clinical psychologists. 
Recurrent through them were certain 
misuses and misinterpretations. In view 
of the number of psychologists and psy- 
chiatrists involved it is important to 
consider their wrong practices and to 
discuss means of correcting them. 

In most reports the Wechsler IQ’s 
were interpreted on the basis of Ter- 
man’s or some other “official” classifica- 
tion. Such a procedure is specifically 
prohibited by Wechsler: “The examiner 
... May not use another scheme of in- 
terpreting these same IQ’s, for exam- 
ple, that of Terman or Kuhlman... he 
is not privileged to disregard the IQ 
interpretation as given” [2, p. 191]. 
Wechsler’s insistence on the use of his 
scheme of IQ interpretation is based 
on theoretical, practical and statistical 
considerations clearly presented in the 
fourth chapter of his manual. These 
reasons are understandable to those who 
have knowledge of elementary princi- 
ples of mental measurement. 

In defending this practice many of the 
psychologists and psychiatrists claimed 
that they were accustomed to a certain 
scheme and wanted the test interpreted 
in accordance with it. What was for- 
gotten was that the scheme they select- 
ed might have been proper for IQ’s de- 
rived from one test but improper for 
those derived from another test. Each 


test should be interpreted in accordance 
with its standards in spite of tradition, 
custom, or habit of thinking. Neither 
personal likes nor habits can be substi- 
tuted for prescribed standards. 
Another prevalent practice was the 
categorizing of an individual’s intelli- 
gence on the basis of the MA obtained 
in the Wechsler manual; but the scheme 
of MA classification was some “official” 
arrangement of MA’s. For example, all 
MA’s below 10 were designated as be- 
longing to the Mental Defective Cate- 
gory of Adult Intelligence. According- 
ly, a weighted score of 43 which yields 
an MA of 9 years was interpreted as 
placing the adult in the Mental Defec- 
tive Category. Yet this same score 
yields for a 19 year old adult an IQ of 
58, but for a 36-year-old adult an IQ 
of 71. The former IQ when properly in- 
terpreted places the 19-year-old adult 
in the Mental Defective Category but 
the 36-year-old adult in the Borderline 
Category. Similarly, a score which 
yields an MA of 10 years might give an 
IQ which may place one in the Border- 
line or the Dull Normal Category of 
Adult Intelligence depending upon his 
age. It is fairly obvious that an MA 
means a different thing if it is obtained 
by a 6-, 10-, 20-, 30-, or 60-year-old indi- 
vidual. An MA does not represent an 
absolute power of functioning or abil- 
ity and cannot be used by itself to cate- 
gorize an individual’s intelligence. To 
ignore the individval’s age and not to 
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avail oneself of Wechsler’s IQ tables is — 


to ignore one of the most valuable fea- 
tures of the test. The interpretation of 
the weighted scores by Wechsler pur- 
posely takes into account the rise and 
decline of intellectual growth with age. 

This use of the MA was often justi- 
fied on the same grounds given for the 
misinterpretation of the IQ’s or by the 
argument that “after all, the patient 
does have the level of intelligence rep- 
resented by the MA,” neither of them 
valid reasons. 

“This IQ is a true reflection of the 
patient’s intelligence,” or “This IQ is 
valid,” was found in the conclusion of 
many reports even when the patient was 
an illiterate, or came from such an edu- 
cational and cultural background that 
he was not acquainted with the tasks 
of the test or had had no opportunity 
to learn the knowledge and skills need- 
ed in their performance. When asked 
the meaning of these phrases, some psy- 
chologists stated that since the test was 
correctly administered, since there was 
an absence of symptoms indicating a 
psychosis or psychoneurosis, and no 
physical defects which hindered his 
functioning, etc., the obtained score 
gave a true index of intelligence. This 
indicates a confusion in thinking about 
validity and reliability, concepts which 
are usually taught in elementary courses 
in testing. 

Some psychologists and psychiatrists 
defended such conclusions by claiming 
that they needed, and the test score 
gave, an index of what the person could 
do. If the test showed that he was func- 
tioning on the mental defective level, 
then for all practical purposes he was 
a mental defective. A few elaborated 
on this argument by stating that as far 
as the institution which needed his serv- 
ice was concerned, the individual was a 
mental defective. What is ignored by 
this point of view is that a person who 
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had no chance to learn and therefor 
cannot answer the test is not equivalent 
to a person who had the opportunity 
and did not learn. It is possible for ay 
institution to set up standards for re. 
cruiting of personnel and to exclude ql] 
who do not meet them. But it is not 
proper for that institution’s psycholo- 
gists and psychiatrists to say that re 
gardless of the reason why one cannot 
meet the standards one is a mental de. 
fective. One may be deficient in the 
trait needed by the institution but not 
be mentally defective. 

Not infrequent were statements simi- 
lar to these: “This IQ is in keeping with 
his educational achievement,” or “His 
occupational history reveals that his IQ 
is valid.” Although it is possible that 
one is a laborer or never went beyond 
the second grade in school because of 
his ability, it is also possible that be- 
cause of his educational and vocational 
experience he scored low on the test. 
This type of interpretation has little or 
no basis in the current literature on 
mental measurement. 

That most reports did not merely 
give an IQ but contained attempts to 
analyze the nature of the scatter of the 
subtest scores showed that the psycholo- 
gists were up to date on the latest prac- 
tices, but in many instances the inter- 
pretations were forced. Diagnoses were 
made on the basis of the scatter in spite 
of the fact that only three verbal and 
three performance tests were used with 
some of the important subtests omitted. 
For instance, Object Assembly and 
Similarities were missing from a bat- 
tery of tests given to determine organic 
involvement. In some instances the re 
ports stated that the scatter was, for 
such a per cent, equivalent to this or 
that scatter found in Wechsler’s or Rap- 
aport’s manual [1], eg., 30 per cent 
psychotic and 70 per cent psychoneu- 
rotic. Such practices are not warranted 
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® the present knowledge of scatter 


analysis. 

An IQ can be approximated by the 
use of less than the entire battery, but 
ot less than eight tests should be em- 
ployed [2, D. 171]. Not infrequently 
only five or six tests were used to ob- 
ain an IQ. Moreover, these were often 
selected without reference to the pa- 


tient’s educational and cultural back- ’ 


ground, €.g., rural southern colored 
man who had no schooling was given a 
battery of six tests, four of which in- 
volved school-learned matter: Vocabu- 
lary, Similarities, Arithmetic and Digit 
Symbols. 

When these findings were discussed 
with some of the clinical psychologists, 
a few were genuinely surprised to learn 
that they had incorrectly interpreted 
the 1Q’s or MA’s. They had actually not 
read the related discussions in Wech- 
sler’s manual. Some claimed that the 
psychiatrists insisted on such interpre- 
tations; still others stated that psychol- 
ogists with graduate degrees, under 
whom they worked, taught them to do 
what they did. One may dismiss the 
above practices as not being the work 
of “real” clinical psychologists but in- 
competents. In many cases, however, 
charges of incompetency are definitely 


lout of place. Something besides name 


calling is needed. The profession owes 
it to the public and its own development 
as a clinical art to consider methods of 
preventing such misuse of tests. 

As a beginning in remedying this 
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state of affairs, ihe writer proposes the 
following: 

(1) A committee be created to set up 
standard operating procedures for inter- 
pretation of various clinical instru- 
ments with special emphasis on pitfalls 
to be avoided. 

(2) Journals devoted to practical, 
applied, consulting and clinical psychol- 
ogy should run frequent reviews of bas- 
ic principles, as well as new research in 
the field of testing. Also, they should 
run a “boner” department. 

(3) Liaison should be established 
with the American Psychiatric Associa- 
tion so that its members will be made 
cognizant of acceptable practices in 
clinical psychology. In some instances 
the writer has found psychiatrists to be 
ignorant of the basic principles of men- 
tal measurement or of recent develop- 
ments in the field. Yet some of these 
men set up standards and insisted upon 
certain tests being used for functions 
for which they were not constructed. 
Clinical psychologists cannot function 
in an atmosphere of ignorance. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


HUMAN RELATIONS IN INDUSTRY. By 
Burleigh B. Gardner. Chicago: Richard D. 
Irwin, Inc., 1945. Pp. xi + 307. $3.75. 


This graphic and realistic picture of human 
relations in industry is not a prosaic descrip- 
tion but an effective presentation that holds 
interest to the end. The reader is given in- 
sight into the social structure and psychologi- 
cal interaction of real people in industry as 
the basis for understanding many of the prob- 
lems and stresses in employee-management re- 
lations. The human element is so real that 
any reader who has worked in an industrial 
shop or office will recall with a smile or 
chuckle experiences that fit into the author’s 
picture. 

The first three chapters describe the factory 
as a social system, the lines of authority and 
communication, and the functions and prob- 
lems at each level. Here we see the great im- 
portance of status to the members of this so- 
cial structure. Status is derived from position 
in the supervisory hierarchy, from shop-office 
distinctions, and from other symbols of status. 
Added to the formal organization are many 
informal but effective relationships which 
“place” people and provide grapevine lines of 
communication. 

Chapter IV on segmentation of the struc- 
ture describes the cliques which arise, the hori- 
zontal cleavage and the relationships of line 
and staff. Chapter V on the union and its 
functions and place in the structure indicates 
a needed relationship and line of communica- 
tion provided by the union that is seldom ade- 
quate in the formal organization. The next 
two chapters discuss wage systems and their 
inadequacy as incentives. 

Chapter VIII, the individual in the struc- 
ture, Chapter IX, the industrial relations or- 
ganization, and Chapter X, Personnel Coun- 
seling, deal with the problems of adjustment 
of the individual in the complex of human re- 
lations. Included are the non-directive tech- 
niques of counseling developed in the Western 
Electric Company and also independently by 
Carl Rogers. 

Chapter XI, on minority groups in indus- 


try, describes the caste system and the social 
difficulties of bringing into an industry any 
number of foreigners, negroes, or women. The 
next chapter on problems of co-operation, and 
the final chapter on understanding social struc. 
ture, indicate the weak points in co-operation 
in most factories and present the understand. 
ings of social structure as tools for remedying 
these deficiencies. Much of these chapters, in 
fact of the entire book, seems elementary 
or common-sense, but with experience in in 
dustry, one learns there are many executives 
who consider this human element interesting 
but unimportant, or are very naive about it all, 

Although there is no complete substitute for 
work experience for guidance, personnel or s0- 
cial workers, this book will go far in helping 
to give an appreciation of human relations a3 
an important factor in vocational adjustment. 

Certainly this adjustment depends on more 
than placing square pegs in square holes. 
More than techniques of testing, or a knowl- 
edge of occupations gained from reading job 
descriptions is needed for adequate insight 
into personnel or counseling work. In fact, all 
groups in industry, even the experienced, have 
frequently lacked the objective insight to 
analyze and cope with the social structure 
and psychological forces in which they worked 
This very readable book can well be used in 
training and discussion groups of foremen and 
others higher in the hierarchy of the vocation- 
al world. 

PROFESSOR BRUCE V. MOORE 
THE PENNSYLVANIA 
STATE COLLEGE 


WHAT PEOPLE ARE. By Clark W. Heath 
et alli. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, 1945. $2.00. 

YOUNG MAN, YOU ARE NORMAL. By Ear- 
nest A. Hooton. New York: G. P. Putnam's 
Sons, 1945. $2.50. 


These volumes, the first general publications 
on the Grant Study, report a research under- 
taking developed as a result of a hygiene pro 
fessor’s conviction that we do not know enough 
about human nature to guide young men wisely 
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ward full utilization of their potentialities. 
since 1938, Dr. Arlie Bock has implemented 
is idea through the study of 268 “normal” 
ndergraduates by a staff composed of two 
»sychiatrists, a physician, a physiologist, a 
shysical anthropologist, a psychometrist, and 
“personnel worker,” the latter being respon- 
ible for material on socio-economic status and 
family background. The immediate goals have 
heen to describe the group in terms of the sep- 
arute approaches represented on the staff and 
iso to determine the interrelationships among 
ariables measured by the different techniques. 
To date, they have compiled many population 


statistics and recorded the associations among 


haracteristics by the degree of overlap. While 
it is impossible to summarize the undigested 
mass of specific findings, two examples may 
be mentioned. They report what traits are 
associated with “soundness” of personality and 
with various types of personality integration. 
They have found that the masculine compo- 
nent in physique is more closely related to psy- 
chological traits and other characteristics than 
are somatotype and bodily disproportions. 
The Grant Study has the merit of bringing 
together representatives of different disci- 
plines for a common goal, the study of human 
behavior. Moreover, this “institution” plans to 
follow its subjects over a period of years. A 
further distinctive characteristic is the absence 
of preconceived theoretical bias. On the other 
hand, the potential value of the Study is un- 
fortunately offset by such serious liabilities as 


B inadequate quantification of data and unwill- 


ingness te draw upon the experience of others. 
The psychiatrists preferred to approach the 
problem of describing personality de nove, 

stead of consulting the vast amount of relevant 


) psychological literature. There is little evidence 


of any familiarity with similar types of pro- 
jects, including the one conducted in the geo- 
graphical vicinity of the Grant Study, reported 
in “Physique, Personality and Scholarship.” 
Probably because of their clinical approach, 


B these investigators began by grouping individ- 


uals who showed a marked degree of a given 
trait. But the dividing line is not sharply de- 
fined and at best they are left with a crude 
two-step scale. The problem of correlation is 
handled by descriptive percentages with no ex- 
plicit statistical analyses. One might infer 
that their desire to be free from preconceived 
frameworks has prevented them from collect- 
ing data in a form suitable for accurately de- 
termining degrees of relationships. 

Heath’s volume outlines the aims and meth- 
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ods of the Grant Study. Writing for the 
trained worker, he gives much of the technical 
description needed for an evaluation of the 
findings but he includes only the obtained dis- 
tributions of selected characteristics and a few 
interrelationships. The reader gains a clear 
conception of the staff’s philosophy and tech- 
niqucs but is left with an unsatisfactory an- 
swer to his natural inquiry into the Study’s 
contributions to the understanding of human 


, behavior. The meager quantitative data pre- 


sented by Heath are in terms of percentage 
distributions for pairs of variables. No sta- 
tistical measures of degree or significance of 
relationship are used, except for a ratio be 
tween percentages of extreme groups possess- 
ing a given trait—a questionable statistic. 
To present their findings to the lay reader, 
the staff obtained the services of Hooton and 
were rewarded by a thoroughly readable book 
written in his usual vigorous, provocative 
style. The material covered by Hooton includes 
not only a summary of Heath’s cortent but 
also a detailed account of .obtained associa- 
tions presented without tables. By reconstruct- 
ing scatter-diagrams and setting up distribu- 
tions, the painstaking reader can assay the 
findings for himself, but the lay reader will 


probably accept the stated conclusions without 
concerning himself with Hooton’s generalized 
statements on the reliability of the data. The 
reviewer’s curiosity prompted him to evaluate 
the statistical significance of certain differ- 
ences in proportions; these were found to be 
unreliable in spite of Hooton’s opinion that the 


“correlation . . seems to be significant.” 
While many suggestive hypotheses can be 
gleaned from this report, one cannot help won- 
dering why Hooton was allowed to interpret 
for the layman a mass of data on interrela- 
tionships which Heath excludes from his care- 
ful technical book. In fact, both authors sug- 
gest that it is too early yet for the Study to 
present results. 

Since they have made their reports, it is 
not too early for a critical examination of the 
entire effort, especially since it is to be con- 
tinued. In spite of the emphasis upon a clini- 
cal approach and the absence of group testing, 
there is little attention paid to individuals in 
either of the published volumes, the exception 
being the case summaries in the section on 
mental measurement. Yet this very emphasis 
made the staff members unprepared for the 
essential problem of studying interrelation- 
ships. While they say that their inhibited sub- 
jects are flat-chested (because 33 per cent of 
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those labelled “inhibited” meet a certain cri- 
terion of body proportions), they are unable 
to tell us from their percentages whether this 
“inhibited” characteristic is associated more 
with flat-chestedness or with soundness of per- 
sonality, and they cannot state whether it is 
significantly related to either. 


Perhaps in its own independent way the 
Grant Study will eventually reach its objec- 
tive by gaining an understanding of human 
behavior which may lead to great advances in 
vocational guidance. Little in either book sug- 
gests that it has made much progress to date. 


DONALD W. FISKE 
NAVY DEPARTMENT 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 


PERMANENT LEARNING. By W. H. Lance- 
lot. New York: John Wiley and Sons, 1944. 
Pp. X + 221. 


Permanent Learning grew out of another vol- 
ume by the same author, Handbook of Teach- 
ing Skills, and partakes of the nature of its 
predecessor. It is essentially a handbook 


bringing together as it does guiding principles 
of learning and presenting them in a compact, 


serial form. The learning to be made perma- 
nent is made up of truths which are essential 
to life and which contribute to the realization 
of the seven cardinal aims of Education. For 
these truths and principles to become perma- 
nent pupils must be interested in them, must 
understand them, and must use them fre- 
quently. 

In order that interest be aroused twelve pro- 
cedures are set down, explained and then sum- 
marized in a compact, serial form of twelve 
rules to be followed. Three of the twelve rules 
are (1) appeal to natural impulses (2) select 
knowledge that affects the pupils themselves, 
those about them, or humanity at large and 
(3) inform them of their progress. In like 
manner lists of principles are formulated to 
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lead pupils to adopt certain ideals, to secuy 
clear understanding, and for acquiring needed 
abilities. The needed abilities consist of abi. 
ity to think well, to reason exactly, to develop 
judgment, to cultivate one’s creative abilities, 
and to acquire facility in one’s manipulatiye 
abilities. The outstanding emphasis in every 
one of these procedures is placed upon interest 
and understanding, and upon thinking oy 
problems for oneself. The author points out 
that advance in understanding is not alway; 
secured by a too great reliance upon individual] 
problems unless they contribute to the larger 
understanding and insists that the good teach 
er must be an arouser and stimulator of those 
interests and understandings which are essep- 
tial. The text offers suggestions for selecting 
good problems and for preparing them for 
class discussion. In the final chapter all pro 
cedures are summarized in a form suitable for 
quick reference. 

There is certainly no quarrel with the se 
lection of principles applicable to the processes 
of making learning permanent nor with the 
attractive printing and careful editing. The 
reviewer believes that such handbooks ar 
wrong in principle. The principle of construc 
tion is wrong because the serializing of a large 
number of rules or principles encourages 
memorizing by the teacher without complete 
understanding. A few broad principles thor- 
oughly understood because their meaning has 
been made clear through experimentation, log- 
ic, and numerous illustrations are more apt t 
find their way into practice than a larger num- 
ber of rules neatly set forth in serial order. 
To be concrete, the understanding of interest 
in general and of children’s interests in par 
ticular more nearly comes in the examination 
and study of lists of books and magazines, 
movies, and radio programs than in the listing 
of twelve rules to be followed in its attainment. 

A. M. JORDAN 
UNIVERSITY OF 
NorTH CAROLINA 








